INFORMATION LETTER 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
No. 1368 Washington, D. C. December 22, 1951 
MRO Supplies Secretary of Labor Proposes Six-Month 


CMP Reg. 5, governing the use of 
materials for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies, was amended by 
the National Production Authority on 
December 20. The amendment— 


1. Provides a priority for materials 
needed for installation of equipment 
in existing buildings; 


2. Establishes minimum quarterly 
quotas of $1,000 each for MRO sup- 
plies, minor capital additions, and in- 
stallations; 


3. Raises to $1,000 the maximum 


expenditure for each minor capital 
addition; 


4. Expands the definition of oper- 
ating supplies to include expendable 
tools, jigs, dies, and fixtures used on 
production equipment; and 


5. Steel nails, wire, and strapping 
used for packaging have been removed 
from the list of items for which a pri- 
ority cannot be used. 


Copies of the amended CMP Reg. 5 
will be mailed by N.C.A. to members. 


Extension of Walsh-Healey Exemption 


The Secretary of Labor this 


week responded to the request 


made by the Secretary of the Army on December 8 for an ex- 
tension of the present Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act exemp- 
tion with the publication in the Federal Register of a proposed 


extension for six months. The 


FDA Issues Amendment 
To Canned Tomato Standard 


The final order amending the defi- 
nition and standard of identity for 
canned tomatoes—to eliminate the 
necessity of declaring strained toma- 
toes as packing medium—was issued 
this week by the Federal Security 
Administrator. The amendments will 
be effective March 20. 


Amendment of the tomato stand- 
ards was requested by the N.C.A. No 


(Please turn to page 412) 


BAE Issues Year-end Reports on Vegetables and Fruits 


VEGETABLES 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics estimates that an all-time rec- 
ord tonnage of 7.51 million tons was 
produced in 1951 for the 11 major 
vegetables for commercial processing. 
The 1951 tonnage is about 40 percent 
above the 1950 tonnage and 19 percent 
os the previous record production 
n 1946. 


In its annual summary of truck 
crops for commercial processing, BAE 
said that record production was estab- 
lished for asparagus, lima beans, snap 
beans, and tomatoes. Production of 
both cucumbers for pickles and peas 
for canning and freezing were the 
second highest of record, while that 
for spinach has been exceeded only 
twice. These figures include produc- 
tion for commercial canning, freezing, 
pickling, and other processing exclu- 
sive of dehydration. 

Despite the peak production in 1951, 
the harvested acreage of 1.88 million 


(Please turn to page 418) 


Merry Christmas 


FRUITS 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in its annual summary of 
production of principal crops makes 
estimates on the 1951 production of 
citrus, apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
and prunes, sweet cherries, sour cher- 
ries, apricots, and cranberries, as 
follows: 

Citrus 

Early and mid-season oranges for 
the 1951-52 season are estimated at 
56.1 million boxes, 4 percent above last 
season and 21 percent above average. 
The total grapefruit crop is now esti- 
mated at 40.7 million boxes, 13 per- 
cent below last season and 20 percent 
below average. California lemons are 
forecast at 12.9 million boxes, 4 per- 
cent less than last season but above 
average. 

Florida weather during November 
was favorable for citrus and the pres- 
ent outlook is for record crops of 
both oranges and grapefruit. ruit 
has been later than usual in maturing 
this season, but below normal tem- 


(Please turn to page 422) 


Army had requested an exten- 
sion of the exemption for the 
entire calendar year of 1952. 

In proposing the extension, the Sec- 
retary of Labor has announced that 
for a 10-day period he will accept for 
consideration written views, argu- 
ments or data pertaining to the pro- 


(Please turn to page 413) 


Study Reveals No Danger to 
Health from Use of Chemicals 


There is no evidence that consump- 
tion of foods resulting from the use 
of new chemicals in crop production or 
in processing of foods has created 
mysterious diseases and epidemics or 
endangered the health of the people, 
according to the National Research 
Council. 

In a carefully-worded statement 
released by the Food Protection Com- 
mittee of the Food and Nutrition 
Board, it is noted that these chemi- 
cals are essential in the production 
and processing of many crops. Panels 
of outstanding scientists, nutritionists, 
government specialists, and industrial 
research directors based their report 


(Please turn to page 412) 


1952 Convention Program 


The first announcement of the 
details of the program for the 
1952 Convention is made in the 
center spread of this issue of 
the INFORMATION LETTER, pages 
416 and 417. The program 
tails cover the General Sessions, 
Canning Problems Conferences 
Raw Products Conferences, and 


the Fishery Products Confer- 
ence, 


SEASON'S GREETINGS <& Happy New Year 
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Information Letter 


DEFENSE 


CPR 75—Canned Soups 


Processors of canned soups, in cal- 
culating their 1951-pack ceiling prices, 
may at their option exclude sales from 
previous year’s pack in figuring their 
average sales prices during the 1949 
base period, under Amendment 1 to 
CPR 75, issued December 19 and ef- 
fective December 24. 


OPS said it had been brought to its 
attention that some soup processors 
sold certain seasonal soups during the 
base period from their prior year's 
pack at substantially reduced prices in 
order to move the goods and make 
way for the new pack. 


Sterile Canned Meat 


An amendment to SR 15 to CPR 22 
is being prepared by OPS to place 
canned sterile meat and dry sausage 
under a _ pre-Korean-plus pricing 
formula. 


In order to allow itself time to pre- 
pare such a regulation, OPS said, SR 
15 is being amended to provide that 
processors of these products need not 
price under CPR 22 until January 
15, 1952, 


OPS officials explained that the de- 
cision to rewrite the pre-Korean-plus 
formula for these producers was based 
on the opinion that SR 15 as it now 
stands does not provide a satisfactory 
pricing procedure for the industry. 


As a result of the OPS announce- 
ment, which was not accompanied by 
any official order, sellers of these prod- 
ucts who previously placed themselves 
under CPR 22 may remain there at 
their option. Sellers under the SR 15 
formula, if any, revert to CPR 22 
prices. Sellers who remain under the 
GCPR, if any, may continue to price 
under that order or may calculate 
prices under CPR 22. 


Snap Beans in Maine 


Amendment 7 to CPR 55 removes 
canned fresh shelled beans, canned 
in the State of Maine, from the cover- 
age of CPR 55, effective December 20. 
At the same time, SR 85 to the GCPR 
is being issued to permit processors 
of this product whose factories are 
located in Maine to increase their 
GCPR ceiling prices up to specified 
amounts. 


Specialty Food Items 


The exemption from price control 
of certain luxury or specialty food 
items will be extended by Amendment 
8 to GOR 7, effective December 26, to 
include manufacturers and processors 
of most of these products. Certain 
canned fruits and berries, fish and sea 
foods, soups, and poultry are on the 
list of exempted foods. 


MEETINGS 


National Preservers Assn. 


The National Preservers Associa- 
tion announces it will hold its annual 
meeting March 3, 4, and 5 at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. This is a 
change from the original plan of meet- 
ing during the 1952 Canners Conven- 
tion, January 19-23, at Atlantic City. 
The board of directors of N.P.A. felt 
they could stage a more advantageous 
meeting under less crowded circum- 
stances where they could obtain mem- 
ber housing and meeting room loca- 
tions all under one roof. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


January 3-4—Northwest Canners Association, 
Cutting and Technical Sessions, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore, 

January 10-11—Canners of California, 
Annual Sample Cutting, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco 

January 16-18—Canadian Food Processors As- 
sociation, Annual Convention, Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Qu Q. 

January 17- 18—National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Winter Meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City 

January 19-23—Annual Conventions of Na- 

tional Canners Association, National Food 
Brokers Association, and Canning Machin 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic City, N 

January 21-22—National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel, Auiantic City, N. 

February 5-6—Minnesota iati 
5th Annual Caenners’ and Short 
Course, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis 

February 6-7-—Indiana C A jati 
Canners’ and Fieldmen's Conference, Purdue 
University, Lafayette 

February 14-15—Ozark C jati 
44th Annual Convention, Colonial Hotei, 
Springfield, Mo. 

March 3-5-——National Preservers Association, 
Annual Meeting, Congress Hotel, Chicago 
March 6-7—Utah Can A jation, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
March 18-14—Northwest Canners Association, 
| or Meeting, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, 

re. 

March 17-18—Canners League of California, 
Annual Directors Conference, Santa Barbara 

March 19-21—Tri-State Packers Association, 
Spring Meeting and Canners School, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

April 1-4-—American M tA jati 
2ist National Packaging Exposition, Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City, N, J, 


PERSONNEL 


Florida Citrus Processors 
Consolidate Associations 


Consolidation of the activities of 
the three trade associations serving 
the Florida citrus processing indus- 
try has been announced. 


Effective January 1, the Florida 
Canners Association will take over 
the information services of the Can- 
ners League of Florida and will ad- 
minister the program of the Citrus 
Processors Association, renresenting 
pulp and molasses producers. 


Bert Livingston, who has been the 
League’s secretary, will become the 
assistant of C. C. Rathbun, executive 
secretary of the Florida Canners As- 
sociation, to handle its public relations 
program as well as publicity for the 
citrus pulp and molasses group. 


Both the League and the Processors 
Association will retain their separate 
identities, though the League does not 
plan to maintain an office or staff and 
the Processors Association will handle 
all of its activities through the Tampa 
office of the Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation, 


Tri-State Packers Association 


The Tri-State Packers Association 
elected the following officers recently 
at the association’s annual meeting: 


President—Samuel E. W. Friel, of 
S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, Md.; 
first vice president—Glenn E. Knaub, 
P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J.; 
second vice president—William E. 
Lamble, Jr., Southern Packing Co., 
Inc., Baltimore; and secretary-treas- 
urer—Calvin L. Skinner, Easton, Md. 
(reelected). 


New York State Canners 


The Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., voted at its annual con- 
vention recently to change its name 
to New York State Canners and 
Freezers Association, Inc. The asso- 
ciation elected the following officers: 


President—John C. Hemingway, H. 
C, Hemingway & Co., Auburn; vice 
president—Walter W. Wilson, Silver 
Creek Preserving Corp., Silver Creek; 
treasurer—A. D. Elabarger, Keystone 
Cooperative Grape Assn., Northeast, 
Pa.; and secretary—William H. Sher- 
man, Rochester (reelected). 
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Ohio Canners Association 


The Ohio Canners Association 
elected the following officers recently 
at the association’s annual conven- 
tion: 

President—French Jenkins, LaChoy 
Food Products, Archbold; first vice 
president—Thomas Timmer, Tip Top 
Canning Co., Tipp City; second vice 
president—Russell B. Kline, Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Celina; and secre- 
tary-treasurer—Paul Hinkle, Celina 
(reelected). 


Michigan Canners Association 


The Michigan Canners Association 
elected the following officers recently 
at the association's fall meeting: 

President—A. Edward Brown, Mich- 
igan Fruit Canners, Inc., Benton Har- 
bor; vice president—H. C. Carlson, 
Burnette Farms Packing Co., Hart- 
ford; and secretary-treasurer—Reed 
M. Roberts, Grand Rapids (reelected). 


Food Industry Sanitarians 


The Association of Food Industry 
Sanitarians elected the following offi- 
cers recently at the association's an- 
nual meeting: 

President—Donald L. Truax, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., San Francisco; 
vice-president Charles A. Clark, 
General Foods Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; and secretary-treasurer—Ed- 
win 8. Doyle, National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Berkeley, Calif. (reelected). 


Heinz Co. Elects Officers 


Four executives of the H. J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh, have been elected vice 
presidents, it has been announced by 
H. J. Heinz II, president. 


Elected at a meeting of the firm’s 
board of directors are N, E. Daniels, 
vice president for purchases; Fred C. 
Heinz, vice president for industry re- 
lations; C. L. Rumberger, vice presi- 
dent for research and quality control; 
and P. K. Shoemaker, vice president 
for manufacturing. 


DEATH 


Oscar T. Sewell 


Oscar T. Sewell, 70, vice president 
of Gibbs & Co., Inc., Baltimore, died 
suddenly on December 14. Mr. Sewell 
had been with the Gibbs firm 54 years. 


PUBLICITY 


N.C.A. Home Economist 
Quoted on Canned Foods 


“Foods in Cans Selling at Low 
Prices for Bargains in Nutrition” was 
the heading on the report of an inter- 
view with Katherine R. Smith, Direc- 
tor of the N.C.A. Home Economics 
Division, which was published in The 
Atlanta Constitution on December 8. 


Mrs. Agnes R. Olmstead, food edi- 
tor of the Constitution, interviewed 
Miss Smith recently. She quoted Miss 
Smith as saying: 


“A homemaker today can buy 70 
percent more canned foods than she 
could have purchased with average 
weekly earnings during the prewar 
period 1935-39.” 


The report of the interview also 
discussed the present supply of canned 
foods. 


Miss Smith was interviewed while 
in Atlanta to have conferences with 
school supervisors, radio home econo- 
mists, and newspaper food editors. 
She had addressed the annual meet- 
ing of the Georgia Canners Associa- 
tion and, earlier, the convention of the 
Association of New York State Can- 
ners, 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


The January issue of Cosmopolitan 
magazine will be of special interest 
to canners. It will carry the article 
“Can-Opener Cookbook” by Poppy 
Cannon, who is noted for her writing 
and television appearances in the food 
field. The subtitle says, “Want de- 
lectable cookery in short-order? All 
you need is an open mind about can 
openers, a minimum of effort, and 
these inspired new ideas.” 


Miss Cannon's article is based on 
the “gourmet approach” in cookin 
She features canned foods in uniquely 
seasoned and interesting foreign 
dishes that can be prepared easily and 
in a short time. The article begins: 


“Symbol of the new-style gourmet- 
cook is the can opener. ... To the 
rescue come the so-called ready-to- 
serve foods. Actually, at least in 
gourmet terms, they are not quite 
ready to serve, but they do provide 
the basis for a jee | number of prideful, 
even complica specialties. The new 
gourmet—you and eee at it 
this wa ‘Other people have the 
responsi ility for the se Gotten, clean- 
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ing, and preliminary preparation of 
my raw materials. hen I ply my 
busy little can opener, I move onto the 
scene as a chef does after a corps of 
kitchen helpers have done the sculle 
chores. Armed with a can opener, 
become the artist-cook, the master, the 
creative chef’.’ 


Her suggestions include ways of 
serving canned meats, entrees, fish, 
soups, and fruits in easy but “dif- 
ferent” sauces, appetizers, soups, 
main dishes and desserts. The article 
includes 107 mentions of canned foods. 

“Can-Opener Cookbook” illus- 
trated with lively photographs show- 
ing food being prepared with en- 
thusiasm. 


American Weekly Magazine 


Amy Alden, Director of Household 
Almanac, has as her food article in 
The American Weekly magazine of 
December 16 “A Week of 15-Minute 
Meals for the Seven Days Before 
Christmas.” 


The seven quick menus included 
many canned foods. The author said, 
“A well-stocked pantry shelf is a big 
investment in peace of mind; so keep 
watch for the new and exciting foods 
that are appearing daily.” 


The following canned foods were 
used in the menus and recipes: pea 
soup, tomato soup, mushroom soup, 
consomme, baked beans, chicken a la 
king, roast beef hash, hamburger pat- 
ties, fruit cocktail, potatoes, tomato 
juice, shoestring potatoes, and French 
fried onions. 


Amy Alden’s food articles are pub- 
lished each Sunday in this popular 
magazine supplement of many lead- 
ing newspapers. 


Woman's Home Companion 


Canned fruits and vegetables are 
time and money savers, according to 
Ann Satter and Mary Crum, authors 
of the article “They'll Save You Time 
and Money” in the January issue of 
Woman's Home Companion magazine. 


Headed “Try these delicious recipes 
with the canned fruits and vegetables 
on your shelf”, the recipes are given 
using canned pineapple, apricots, 
plums, fruit cocktail, peaches, pears, 
green lima beans, beets, peas, spinach, 
green beans, and cream style corn. 


Large color photographs of the reci- 
pes, fruit cocktail upside-down cake, 
and spinach and cheese fondue, are 
shown with the two-page article. 
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Information Letter 


FDA Tomato Standards 
(Concluded from page 409) 


exceptions were filed to the proposed 
order which was published in the Fed- 
eral Register of September 22 (see 
INFORMATION LETTER of September 29, 
page 335). The final order contains 
nc substantive changes from that pro- 
posal, 

Following is the text of the final 
order as published in the Federal 
Register of December 20: 


TITLE 21—FOOD AND DRUGS 


Chapter I—Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Federal Security Agency 


[Docket No. FDC-59) 


Part 583—Tomato Propucts; DEFINI- 
TION AND STANDARDS OF IDENTITY; 
QUALITY; AND FILL oF CONTAINER 


CANNED TOMATOES 


In the matter of amending the defi- 
nition and standard of identity for 
canned tomatoes: 

By virtue of the authority vested in 
the Federal Security Administrator 
by the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (secs. 401, 
701, 52 Stat. 1046, 1055; 21 U.S.C. 
$41, 371) and upon the basis of sub- 
stantial evidence received at the public 
peering held pursuant to a notice pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on July 
4, 1951 (16 F.R, 6543), no exceptions 
having been filed to the tentative order 

ublished in the Federal Register on 

ptember 22, 1951 (16 F.R. 9699), 
the following order is hereby promul- 
gated. 

Findings of fact. 1. By the defi- 
nition and standard of identity for 
canned tomatoes (21 CFR 53.40), the 
liquid draining from tomatoes durin 
and after peeling and coring an 
which is used for filling the spaces 
between the tomato fruits in the con- 
tainer is designated as optional in- 
gredient (a) (1) and the liquid 
strained from mature tomatoes which 
is added for this purpose is designated 
as optional ingredient (a) (3). Para- 
graph (b) of this definition and 
standard of identity prescribes that 
when optional ingredient (a) (3) is 
present the label shall bear the state- 
ment “with added strained tomatoes.” 
It is not required that there be a label 
declaration of optional ingredient (a) 
(1). (R. 12, 61-68, 64-66) 

2. Different lots of tomatoes as they 
are received by canneries vary in the 
amount of liquid they yield when they 
are being peeled and cored. In some 
lots as received the tomatoes yield a 
sufficient quantity of liquid during and 
after peeling and coring to meet the 
requirements for properly packing 
the canned tomatoes, but in other lots 
an insufficient quantity of liquid is ob- 


* The citations following each finding of fact 
refer to the of the transcript of the testi- 
mony and exhibits received 


n evidence at 
the ring. 


tained and additional liquid is pre- 
pared from other tomato fruits, Vari- 
ous means are used for preparing the 
additional liquid. In hand-packing 
when there is insufficient liquid in a 
can the packer can produce additional 
liquid by pushing down on the tomato 
fruits in the can. In canneries where 
a filling machine is used for adding 
liquid to the cans some of the tomato 
fruits are separately crushed to pro- 
duce the liquid necessary. In some 
canneries these tomato fruits are sim- 
ply broken up by hand; in other can- 
neries they are mechanically crushed. 
The proportion of prepared liquid used 
in the different cans varies widely. 
In some cans all the liquid may be 
that which is described in the defini- 
tion and standard of identity as op- 
tional ingredient (a)(1). In other 
cans a part of the liquid will be that 
which is designated as optional ingre- 
dient (a) (3). The requirement that 
cans which contain some of the liquid 
designated as optional ingredient (e) 
(3) bear a label statement showing 
this fact is troublesome to canners 
because they must ~. the packs re- 
quiring the different labels separate 
in the Swix! | and the warehouse. 
(R. 7-10, 17-18, 22-28, 26-28, 32, 39, 
42-48, 48-52, 61-64; Ex. 2) 


8. In the course of a day’s run in a 
cannery the pack of canned tomatoes 
in which the only liquid added is that 
designated as optional ingredient (a) 

1) may be insignificantly different 

esigna as optional in ent (a 
(3) is used. A declaration on the 
labels of the presence of optional in- 
gredient (a) (3) conveys no informa- 
tion of value to consumers. (R, 15, 
24, 32, 40) 


Conclusion. Upon consideration of 
the entire record and the foregoing 
findings of fact it is concluded that 
it will promote honesty and fair deal- 
ing in the interest of consumers to 
amend the definition and standard of 
identity for canned tomatoes by de- 
leting the requirement that the label 
bear a statement showing the presence 
of the optional in ient described in 
paragraph (a) (3) of such definition 
and standard of identity. 


Therefore, it is ordered that § 53-40 
Canned tomatoes; identity label state- 
ment of optional ingredients be 
amended in the following respects: 


1. Delete the second sentence in 
paragraph (b) which reads, “When 
optional ingredient specified in para- 
graph (a) (3) of this section is pres- 
ent, the label shall bear the statement 
‘With Added Strained Tomatoes’.” 


2. Change the fifth sentence in 
paragraph (b) so that as changed it 
reads, “If two or more of optional in- 
qroctents specified in paragraph (a) 

2), (6), and (7) of this section are 
presaat, such statements may be com- 

ined, as for example, ‘With Added 


Strained Residual Tomato Material 


from Preparation for Canni Spice 
and Flavoring’.” 


Effective date. These amendments 
shall become effective on the nine- 
tieth day following the date of pub- 
lication of this order in the Fe 


Register, 
Oscar EWING, 
Administrator. 


FARM PRODUCTS 


Orange Export Program 


An export payment program to en- 
courage exports of fresh and processed 
oranges, effective December 15, has 
been announced by the Production and 
Marketing Administration, USDA. 


The program provides for payments 
up to 40 percent of the export sales 
price, basis f.a.s. United States ports, 
to be limited by the maximum rates 
established for individual products, 
and is similar to programs which 
were in effect during the past three 
years. 

Purpose of the program is to help 
market this year’s record crop of or- 
anges, USDA said. 


Eligible countries include ECA coun- 
tries in Europe (other than citrus 
producing countries), the Republic of 
the Philippines, the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, the Federation of Malaya, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore. 

Announcements containing full de- 
tails of the program are being mailed 
to exporters and members of the citrus 
industry. 


Payments will be made from funds 
authorized by ‘Congress to encourage 
exports of agricultural commodities. 


Use of Chemicals 
(Concluded from page 409) 


on a year’s study of scientific data on 
the benefits and possible hazard of 
chemicals used in connection with 
foods. 

“Contrary to some ideas that have 
been circulated, reliable food proces- 
sors have not reduced the nutritional 
quality of our foods or created inferior 
products through the use of chemical 
additives,” the statement reads. “Ac- 
tually, the quality and sanitary char- 
acteristics of our foods have been im- 
proving.” 

Recognizing the challenge to in- 
crease and improve food production, 
the Committee adds: “It is to the 
credit of industrial concerns and law- 
enforcing agencies that they have 
been able to make so much progress 
without jeopardizing the health of the 
public.” 


« 
: 
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FISHERIES 


North Pacific Fisheries 


Concluding negotiations which com- 
menced in Tokyo on November 5, dele- 
gates to the Tripartite Fisheries Con- 
ference, representing Japan, Canada 
and the United States, on December 
14 approved a final draft of a Fish- 
eries Treaty, and adopted resolutions 
and a request to their respective gov- 
ernments that the draft “International 
Convention for the High Seas Fisher- 
ies of the North Pacific Ocean” be 
accepted. Formal ratification cannot 
be concluded until the draft treaty is 
accepted according to the normal con- 
stitutional processes of the three gov- 
ernments. 


The conference was convened by the 
Japanese government to carry out the 
provisions of Article 9 of the Treaty 
of Peace signed at San Francisco on 
September 8 The draft convention 
states its purpose in the preamble 
as follows: 


“Acting as sovereign nations in the 
light of their rights under the princi- 
ples of international law and custom 
to exploit the fishery resources of the 
high seas, and believing that it will 
best serve the common interest of 
mankind, as well as the interests of 
the contracting parties, to ensure the 
maximum sustained productivity of 
the fishery resources of the North 
Pacific Ocean, and that each of the 
parties should assume an obligation, 
on a free and equal footing, to en- 
courage the conservation of such re- 
sources, and, recognizing that in view 
of these considerations it is highly 
desirable (1) to establish an interna- 
tional commission, representing the 
three parties hereto, to promote and 
coordinate the scientific studies neces- 
sary to ascertain the conservation 
measures required to secure the maxi- 
mum sustained productivity of fish- 
eries of joint interest to the contract- 
ing parties and to recommend such 
measures to such parties and (2) that 
each party carry out such conserva- 
tion recommendations, and provide 
for necessary restraints on its own 
nationals and fishing vessels, there- 
fore agree .. .”. 

The convention is applicable to all 
waters other than territorial waters 
of the North Pacific Ocean, and, to 
realize the objectives stated in the pre- 
amble, sets up an international com- 
mission to study the fisheries of the 
North Pacific and to recommend under 
certain conditions appropriate con- 
servation measures, In the annex to 
the convention certain major fisheries 
now harvested by United States and 
Canadian fishermen are recognized as 
meeting the necessary conditions and 


the Japanese agree to abstain from 
entering those fisheries. They include 
the salmon fishery of Alaska within 
certain geographic limits, the halibut 
fishery, the herring fishery and the 
salmon fishery of the Pacific North- 
west and British Columbia. 

The United States delegation to 
the Tripartite Conference included 
four advisors recommended by the 
fishing industry of whom two, D. P. 
Loker and M. E. Brooding, are active 
in N.C.A. affairs. 


PROCUREMENT 


Orange Juice for USDA 


Purchase of 186,460 cases of 12 No. 
13 cylinder cans of concentrated 
orange juice (3-to-1 ratio) for dis- 
tribution to school lunch programs and 
other eligible outlets has been an- 
nounced by the U, S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The purchase was made at an aver- 
age price of $6.68 per case, the equiva- 
lent of $1.55 a gallon. This is the 
commodity cost, f.o.b. shipping point, 
and does not include transportation 
costs, The purchase was made in 
Florida. 


Invitations for Bids 


t 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y.; 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago 9, ill. ; Oak- 
land Army Base, Oakland 14, Calif. 


Veterans Administration—Procurement Divi- 
sion, Veterans Administration, Wash. 25, D. C. 

The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act may 
apply to all operations performed after the 
date of notice of award if the total value of 
@ contract is $10,000 or over. 


The QMC has invited sealed bids to furnish 
the following: 


Fauit of cherry, grape, 
ch, and strawberry jams in one-lb, jars, 
.o.b, destination. Bids due in Chicago under 
62-772 and QM-11-009-52-773 by 
an. 24, 


Walsh-Healey Exemption 
(Concluded from page 409) 
posed extension. Following is the text 


of the announcement as published in 
the Federal Register of December 18: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Division of Public Contracts 


CONTRACTS FOR CERTAIN CANNED 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED EXTENSION OF EX- 
EMPTION FROM PROVISIONS OF WALSH- 
HEALEY PUBLIC CONTRACTS ACT 
On September 7, 1951, pursuant to 

authority vested in me by section 6 of 


the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act (49 Stat. 2036; 41 U.S. C. 35-45) 
(hereinafter called the “act”) I 
granted, after an open hearing, an 
exception permitting the award of 
contracts for the procurement of spec- 
ified canned fruits and vegetables for 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
until and including December 31, 1951, 
without the inclusion therein of the 
representations and stipulations of 
section 1 of the act (16 F. R. 9290). 


In accordance with § 201.601 of the 
regulations issued pursuant to the act 

41 CFR 201.601), the Secretary of 
the Army has made written findings, 
transmitted through the Department 
of Defense on December 8, 1951, that 
the conduct of vital procurement will 
be impaired unless this exemption is 
extended through the calendar year 
1952 for canned fruits and vegetables 
of the following varieties: 


Apples, canned. Grapefruit, canned. 
Applesauce, canned. Juice, citrus. 
Apricots, canned, Juice, grape. 
Asparagus, canned. Juice, pineapple. 
Beans, lima, canned. Peas, green, canned, 
Beans, string, ed Peach ed 
Beets, canned. Pears, canned. 


Berries, canned. 
Carrots, canned. 
Cataup, tomato, 


Pineapple, canned. 
Plums (prunes), 


Cherries, sour, 
canned. 
canned. 
ree, tomato. 
Corn, whole grain, Spinach, canned. 
canned. Tomato juice, canned, 
Figs, canned. Tomato paste, canned. 
Fruit cocktail, Tomatoes, canned, 
canned, 


Pursuant to section 6 of the act and 
upon the basis of this finding, the Sec- 
retary of the Army has requested the 
Secretary of Labor to grant an exemp- 
tion from the provisions of section 1 of 
the act permitting the award of con- 
tracts for the above varieties of 
canned fruits and vegetables during 
the calendar year 1952 without inclu- 
sion therein of the representations 
and stipulations of section 1. 


Based on these findings of the Sec- 
retary of the Army and the entire 
record before me, it appears that the 

ublic interest will be served by a 
imited extension of the exemption. I, 
therefore, propose to grant an exten- 
sion of the exemption for a six-month 
period ending June 30, 1952. 


Prior to granting this proposed ex- 
tension of the exemption, considera- 
tion will be given to any data, views 
or arguments pertaining thereto which 
are submitted in writing to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 
within 10 days from publication of 
this notice in the Federal Register. 
Four copies of written material should 
be submitted. 


Signed at Washington, D. C., this 
14th day of December 1951. 
Maurice J. Tosin, 
Secretary of Labor. 


(F. R. Doc. 61-16012; Filed, Dee. 17, 1961; 
10:06 a.m.) 
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Information Letter 


Next Information Letter 
Scheduled for 1952 


This is the last issue of the 
INFORMATION LeTTER scheduled 
for publication in 1951, and the 
next regularly-scheduled issue 
will be that of January 5, 1952. 

However, in event of develop- 
ments requiring immediate re- 

rting prior to that time, mem- 

rs wil be informed by special 
bulletin or by special issue of 
the Lerrer if necessary. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Statistical Classifications 
For Exports Are Revised 


A revised set of statistical classifi- 
cations used by the Bureau of the 
Census in compiling export statistics 
will become effective January 1. 


The new Schedule B, Statistical 
Classification of Domestic and For- 
eign Commodities Exported from the 
United States, was issued last week. 


It incorporates recommendations by 
industry and includes a number of pro- 
posals submitted by canners through 
the N.C.A. 


Schedule B classifies merchandise 
by numerical code and is used by ex- 
porters, customs officials and others 
to classify their merchandise for sta- 
tistical purposes. For each numerical 
classification, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus compiles export statistics showing 
volume and dollar value of exports. 


The revised Schedule B makes sig- 
nificant changes in export classifica- 
tions for certain canned fruit juices, 
baby foods, and sardines. The Sched- 
ule B classifications for fruit juices 
were completely revised, and now read 
as follows: 


Fauit Juices, CANNED AND Frozen; 
135020—-Pineapple 
Grapefruit: 
135045-—Canned, single strength 
135047—Canned concentrate (hot pack) 
136049—-Frozen, concentrate 
Orange: 
136065—Canned, 
136067—-Canned concentrate (hot pack) 
136069—-Frozen, concentrate 
136073——Pear juice, nectar, and pearade 
136075-——Peach juice and nectar 
1856077—Citrus juices, blended 
136089-—Fruit juices, n.e.c.: apple, apricot, boy- 
senberry, cider, grape, lemon, lemon- 
ade, lime, mixed except citrus, papaya, 
prune 


single strength 


Baby food soups no longer are clas- 
sified under the general category of 


“soups”. Following are the listings 
for canned baby foods under the re- 
vised Schedule B: 

003905-—Canned baby food, meat, or chief value 


meat, strained or chopped (including 
soups) 


Baby food vegetables, strained or 
chopped (including soups) 


134780-—Baby food fruits, strained or chopped 

163600—Baby foods, custards, and puddings, 
canned 

The revised Schedule B establishes 

two classifications for sardines, with 


124970 


the apparent objective of permitting 
the compilation of export statistics for 
Maine sardines in one group and Cali- 
fornia sardines in another. The new 
export classifications for sardines are: 
000680-—Saotines, in oil, or in ofl and other 
bstances : Pilchards (Maine sardines) 
eseset—Sasdines, not in oil, nor in oil and 
other substances; Pilchards (California 
sardines) 
In addition, a new classification— 
008635—was established for canned 


mackerel, including Jack mackerel. 


rangements have been made wit 


ice to Atlantic 
would justify this service. 


run Saturday or Sunday): 


serving the Atlantic pe» area will 
vention Hall. At the airlines’ booth, 


cities. 


Convention Transportation Information 
The Canning Mpshinesy & Rapoiice Association has advised that ar- 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in Chicago, for through Pullman car serv- 
City when the number of passengers from a given point 
Canners planning to attend the Convention 


in a group and interested in obtaining this service should have their local 
railroad agent get in touch with Mr. Holt in Chicago immediately. 


Philadelphia-Atlantic City Train Schedule 


Following is a schedule of train service between Philadelphia and At- 
lantic City (*—indicates chair car; a—does not run Sunday; b—does not 


PHILADELPHIA TO ATLANTIC CITY 


Daily Except as Indicated 
Leave Philadelphia Arrive Atlantic City 
Broad St. 30th St. No. Phila. 
*8:10 a.m. 8:14 a.m. 8:26 a.m. 9:50 a.m. 
*10:30 a.m. 10:36 a.m. 10:47 a.m. 12:00 noon 
a1:30 p.m. 1:36 p.m. 1:47 p.m. 3:07 p.m. 
*4:40 p.m. 4:44 p.m. 4:53 p.m. 6:10 p.m. 
65:25 p.m. 5:29 p.m. 5:38 p.m. 6:55 p.m. 
*8:35 a.m. 8:40 p.m. 8:51 p.m. 10:15 p.m. 
11:59 p.m. 12:03 a.m. 12:14 a.m. 1:35 a.m. 
Saturday and Sunday Only 
12:30 p.m. 12:34 p.m. 12:44 p.m. 2:00 p.m. 
ATLANTIC CITY TO PHILADELPHIA 
Daily Except as Indicated 
Leave Atlantic City .———————Arrive Philadelphia 
No. Phila. 30th St. Broad St. 
*a7:30 a.m. 8:45 a.m. 8:55 a.m. 9:00 a.m. 
a8:30 a.m. 9:49 a.m. 9:59 a.m. 10:03 a.m. 
a10:30 a.m. 11:50 a.m. 11:59 a.m. 12:03 p.m. 
*1:20 p.m. 2:34 p.m. 2:46 p.m. 2:50 p.m. 
*3:55 p.m. 5:16 p.m. 5:27 p.m. 5:32 p.m, 
6:00 p.m, 7:14 p.m. 7:24 p.m, 7:30 p.m. 
*9:55 p.m. 11:13 p.m. 11:23 p.m. 11:30 p.m. 
Sunday Only 
9:30 a.m. 10:47 a.m. 10:56 a.m. 11:00 a.m 
7:35 p.m. 8:46 p.m. 8:56 p.m. 9:00 p.m 


As usual, the Pennsylvania-Reading seashore lines and the airlines 


plane schedule of Atlantic City and Philadelphia service to all major 


Holt, general passenger agent 


maintain offices in the lobby of Con- 
there will be available a consolidated 


| 
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Wednesday, January 16 


9:30 a.m.—5 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Scientific Re- 
search Committee, Pine Room, Hotel Traymore 
10 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Legislative Committee, 
Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 
10 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Home Economics Commit- 
tee, Mandarin Room, Hotel Traymore 
11 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Convention Committee, 
Room 1007, Hotel Traymore 
2 of N.C.A. Procurement Committee, 
hippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 
6 aT meeting of N.C.A. Budget Committee, 
oom 1007, Hotel Traymore 


Thursday, January 17 


9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. War Mobilization Com- 
mittee, Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon meeting of N.C.A. Claims Com- 
mittee, Pine Room, Hotel Traymore 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon meeting of N.C.A. Administra- 
tive Council, Mandarin Room, Hotel Traymore 


Friday, Janvary 18 


10 a.m.—Morning Session of N.C.A. Board of Direc- 
tors, Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon, N.C.A. Board of Directors, 
Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 
2 p.m.—Afternoon Session of N.C.A. Board of Direc- 
tors, Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 
4:30 p.m.—Meeting of Forty Niners Board of Direc- 
tors, Park Lounge, Claridge Hotel 
5 p.m.—Annual Meeting of The Forty Niners, Park 
unge, Claridge Hote 
5:30 p.m.—Forty Niners Cocktail Party and Recep- 
tion (for members and guests only), Park Lounge, 
Claridge Hotel 
6:30 p.m.—Dinner for State Secretaries, Mandarin 
Room, Hotel Traymore 
7:30 p.m.—Past Presidents Dinner, C.M.&S.A., West 
Room, Claridge Hotel 
8 a of N.C.A. Resolutions Committee, 
oom 1007, Hotel Traymore 


Saturday, January 19 


9 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Nominating Committee, 
Stratosphere Room, Hotel Traymore 
9:30 a.m.—Business meeting of N.F.B.A. (morning 
session) Carolina Room, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
10 a.m.—Opening General Session of N.C.A., American 
Room, Hotel Traymore 
10 a.m.—5:30 Machinery and Supplies 
Exhibit, Convention Hal 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting, National Red Cherry 
Institute, Club Room, Hotel Traymore 
1:30-5:30 p.m.—N.C.A. Raw Products Conference, 
Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 
1:30 p.m.—N.C.A. Canning Problems Conference, Ball- 
room, Ritz-Carlton Hote 
2 p.m.—Closing General Session of N.C.A., American 
oom, Hotel Traymore 
2 p.m.—Business meeting of N.F.B.A. (afternoon ses- 
sion), Carolina Room, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
5 of Attendance Awards by C.M.& 
.A., Convention Hall 
5 eal of N.C.A. Labeling Committee, Pine 
oom, Hotel Traymore 
6 p.m.—Old Guard Cocktail Party and Smorgasbord, 
laridge Hotel 


Schedule of Principal Events of the 1952 Convention 


(Details announced to date; subject to revision and addition) 


7 Research Advisory Smoker, Club Room, 
otel Traymore 
7 p.m.—Dinner, N.C.A. Labeling Committee, Chippen- 
dale Room, Hotel Traymore 
8:30 p.m.—N.C.A. Raw Products Smoker, Rose Room, 
Hotel Traymore 


Sunday, January 20 


8:30 a.m.—Breakfast meeting of N.C.A. Raw Products 
Committee, Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 

9:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Cannin Problems nference, 
American Room, Hotel Traymore 

10 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Statistics Committee, Pine 
Room, Hotel Traymore 

10 a.m.—Annual business meeting of C.M.&S.A., Room 
B, Convention Hall 

1-5 :30 Exhibit, Convention Hall 

1:30-5:30 p.m.—N.C.A. Raw Products Conference, 
Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 

2 p.m.—N.C.A. Canning Problems Conference, Ameri- 
can Room, Hotel Traymore 

2:30 p.m.—N.C.A. Fishery Products Conference, Stra- 
tosphere Room, Hotel Traymore 

5 of Attendance Awards by C.M.& 

.A., Convention Hall 

8:30 Herbert Musicale, sponsored by 
C.M.&S.A., Warner Theater, Boardwalk (tickets 
available from exhibitors) 


Monday, January 21 


9:30 a.m.-12 M—N.C.A, Tomato Products Meeting, 
Stratosphere Room, Hotel Traymore 
10 p.m.—C.M.&S.A. Exhibit, Convention 
a 
10 a.m.—Meeting of Associated Independent Canners, 
Belvedere Room, Hotel Traymore 
10:30 a.m.—Meeting of Canning Industry Research, 
Inc., Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 
1 p.m.—Meeting of National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion, Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 
-m.—Meeting of Associated Blue Lake Green Bean 
anners, Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 
4 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Fishery Products Commit- 
tee, Mirror Room, Shelburne Hotel (dinner at 7 =) 
5 of Attendance Awards by C.M 
.A., Convention Hall 
7 p.m.—Young Guard Banquet and Entertainment, 
American Room, Hotel Traymore 
.m.—Annual N.F.B.A. Banquet, Grand Ballroom, 
nvention Hall 


Tuesday, January 22 
8:30 a.m.—Annual Breakfast, Minnesota Consolidated 


Canneries, Carlton Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
10 p.m.—C.M.&8.A. Exhibit, Convention 


a 
12:15 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting, National Meat Can- 
ners Association, Rutland Room, Haddon Hall 
5 Raper of Attendance Awards by C.M.& 
.A., Convention Hall 
7:30 p.m.—Captain’s Dinner (dinner dance), sponsored 
by C.M.&S.A., Colonial Ballroom, Chalfonte Hotel 
9 p.m.—Shore Party by C.M.&S.A., Carib- 
an Isle, Haddon Hall 


Wednesday, January 23 
10 p.m. —C.M.&8.A. Exhibit, Convention 


a 
5 of Attendance Awards, Conven- 
on Hall 


451 ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THA 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Saturday, January 19 
10 a.m.—Opening General Session 


American Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: HERBERT J. BARNES, President, National 
Canners Association 


Invocation: Rev. ARTHUR McKAY ACKERSON, All 
Saints Episcopal Church 


Address: Mr. BARNES, President 


Report of Commitee on Nominations: JOHN F. Mc- 
GOVERN, Chairman 


Election of Officers 


Address: (title to be announced) 
The Honorable WALLACE F. BENNETT, United 
States Senator from Utah 


Address: “Strategic Materials in the Mobilization 
Effort’—RALPH S. TRIGG, Deputy Administrator, 
Defense Production Administration 


1:30 p.m.—Raw Products 
Conference 


Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 

Presiding: CHARLES H. MAHONEY, Director, Raw 
Products Research Bureay, National Canners 
Association 


Panel Discussion: “Successful Organization of a 
Tomato Disease Program’’—Discussion Leader: 
E. W. Montell, Campbell Soup Company 
Panel Members: A. C. MOLL, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc.; M. E. 


WEBB, D. E. Winebrenner Co., Inc.; S$. G. YOUNKIN, 
Campbell Soup Company 


Panel Discussion: “An Evaluation of Equipment for 
Insect and Disease Control’—Discussion Leader: 
J .D. BARNARD, Green Giant Company 
Panel Members: MORTON ADAMS, Alton Canning Co. Inc.; 
A. LeROY ANDERSON, Green Giant Company; J. C. 
CHAMBERLIN, U. S. Department of Agriculture; L. P. 
DITMAN, University of Moryland; O. C. FRENCH, Cornell 
University; WAYNE C. HANDWERK, Compbell Soup 
Company; FRANK IRONS, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; A. C. MOLL, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


1:30 p.m.—Canning Problems 
Conference 
Ballroom, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Presiding: J. R. ESTY, Western Branch Laboratory, 
National Canners Association 


Address: “Labeling of Dietetic Canned Foods”— 
E. J. CAMERON, Washington Research Lab- 
oratory, National Canners Association 


Address: “The Relation of Visible Rot to Mold 
Counts”—H. R. SMITH, Washington Research 
Laboratory, National Canners Association 


Address: “Observations and Suggestions on Fac- 
tory Control of Rot and Extraneous Matter in 
Tomato Products’—W. V. EISENBERG, Food 
and Drug Administration, Federal Security 


Agency 


Address: “Influence of Post-cooling Operations on 
Spoilage by Recontamination’”—O. G. BRAUN, 
and W. L. PLETCHER, Technical Service Division, 
American Can Company 


Address: “Vacuum in Canned Foods—lts Signifi- 
cance and Its Measurement”—J. M. BOYD and 
J. H. BOCK, Research Department, Continental 
Can Company 


2 p.m.—Closing General Session 
American Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: HERBERT J. BARNES, President, National 
Canners Association 


Report of Committee on Resolutions—HENRY P. 
TAYLOR, Chairman 


Installation of New Officers 


Address: (title to be announced) 
Colonel W. E. PHERIS, Chief, Procurement Divi- 
sion, Office of the Quartermaster General 


Address: “The Canners Are Doing It Again’ —S. R. 
SMITH, Director, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


Address: “Canned Food Pricing Regulations”— 
GEORGE L. MEHREN, Acting Director, Food and 
Restaurant Division, Office of Price Stabilization 


Information 


Y 


. 19 - JAN. 23 


Sunday, January 20 


9:30 p.m.—Canning Problems 
Conference 


American Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: B. W. CLARKE, The Crosse & Blackwell 
Company 


Address: “Technical Background for Further Tin 
Conservation” —R. R. HARTWELL, Technical Serv- 
ice Division, American Can Company 


Address: “The Retention of Carotene During the 
Canning of Tomato Juice”—N. S. STRODTZ and 
L. E. CLIFCORN, Reserch Department, Conti- 
nental Can Company 


Address: “Current Developments and Prospects in 
Canned Food Standards’—H. THOMAS AU- 
STERN, Covington & Burling 


Address: “Canned Meats for the Armed Forces” — 
K. T. SWARTZ, Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces 


1:30 p.m.—Raw Products 
Conference 
Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: CHARLES H. MAHONEY, Director, Raw 
Products Research Bureau, National Canners 
Association 


Panel Discussion: “Chemical Weed Control on 

Canning Crops” 
Panel Members: L. G. HOLM, University of Wisconsin; 
W. C. JACOBS, Cornell University; MERTON MILLER, 


Birds Eye Division, General Foods Corp.; J. O. YOUNG, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Discussion: “Varietal Performance of Snap Beans 
Harvested with the Mechanical Bean Picker’”— 
MORTON ADAMS, Alton Canning Co., Inc.; 
B. J. MILES, Comstock Canning Corp. 


Address: “Snap Bean Harvest and Quality Per- 
formance”—A. KRAMER, Professor of Horti- 
culture and Food Technology, University of 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station 


2 p.m.—Canning Problems 
Conference 


American Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: R. H. LUECK, Research and Technical 
Department, American Can Company 


Address: “Industrial Use of Fission Products from 
the Atomic Energy Program”—J. H. HAYNER, 
Division of Engineering, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 


Address: “Current Experimental Program on Fis- 
sion Product Utilization’ —B. MANOWITZ, Re- 
actor Science and Engineering Department, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 


Address: “Spray Irrigation as a Means of Cannery 
Waste Disposal’”—N. H. SANBORN, Washing- 
ton Research Laboratory, National Canners 
Association 


Address: “Utilization of Waste from Canning of 
Deciduous Fruit”’—A. C. RICHARDSON, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation 


Address: Survey of Water Use Practices in Cali- 
fornia”—E. $. DOYLE, Western Branch Labora- 
tory, National Canners Association 


2:30 p.m.—Fishery Products 
Conference 


Stratosphere Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: MILROY WARREN, Chairman, Fishery 
Products Committee, National Canners Asso- 
ciation 


Address: “Fisheries Developments in Peru”— 
(speaker to be announced) 


Address: “Negotiation of the Japanese-Canadian- 
United States Fishery Treaty”—Dr. W. C. HER- 
RINGTON, Special Assistant for Fisheries and 
Wildlife to the Under Secretary of State 


Address: “Materials Handling as a Factor in Cost 
of Production of Canned Fishery Products”— 
SPENCER A. LARSEN, Chairman, Department of 
General Business, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Wayne University 


THATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


gam 
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Production of Truck Crops for Commercial 
Processing by States, with Comparisons 


State No. 10-year 
and of average 


Division crops! 1040-40" 1950 1951 
— (tone) 
North 
Atlantic: 
Maine 4 48.000 35.000 48,200 
N. 2 1,600 2.100 1,600 
Vermont 2 3.000 2.400 2.700 
Mass. 1 2.600 2,200 3.700 
Conn 1 1,100 600 600 
N. ¥ ” 301.000 475.800 434,200 
N.J 10 257,300 388,100 
Pa. By 208.700 228.300 274,200 
013,300 1,076,500 1,158,400 
North 
Central: 
Ohio. . 9 250.100 217,800 245,200 
Ind.... 571,900 302.400 657.400 
262.200 275.800 320,400 
Mich, 130,700 126,000 172,600 
Wis. s 406.300 445.800 64.700 
Minn. 253,800 252,000 207,400 
lowa 6 121.400 56.600 60.200 
345,300 12,000 20.400 
8. Dak... 1 1.300 600 
Nebr. 3 8.000 2.000 4.400 
Kans. 1 1,200 500 600 
2.111.200 1,781,500 2,353,100 
South 
Atlantic 
Del... 7 70,500 74.700 72.100 
Md. 10 351,700 314,400 350,300 
Va. 120,400 100 122,200 
W. Va 1 2.7 1,500 1,200 
N. 3 17,100 25,300 23.500 
8. C, 4 9.200 10,000 19,400 
Ga. 3 22,700 53,200 23.700 
Fla. 3 27.100 30,700 51,700 
621,400 610,300 604,100 
South 
Central 
Ky. 2 13.700 5,100 0,300 
Tenn 7 40. 500 40.100 26,100 
Ala. 3 3.000 11,600 11,100 
Miss 3 0.000 8,300 9,200 
Ark 7 65,000 36,400 52,400 
La. 3 4.000 3,800 2.000 
Okla. 6 25.000 17,000 24,000 
Texas 6 74,500 62,100 58.800 
226,200 185,300 193 , 500 
Western 
Mont 2 6,200 2.100 5.800 
Idaho. 4 27.400 41,900 50.600 
Wyo. 3 2,200 2,700 1,800 
Colo. 8 51,000 49,700 53,100 
N. Mex 1 2,800 1,200 400 
Aris. 2 000 5,100 5,200 
Utah s 106 103 .000 140,500 
Wash 114,400 139,900 162,500 
Ores. 125,300 175.400 201,700 
7 ~=1,070,400 1,128,400 2,501,900 
1,506,600 1,649,400 3.141.500 
United 
States... 11 5,378,700 5,303,000 7,505,600 


‘Number of crops for which estimates were 
made in 1951. Crops estimated for each state are 
shown in individual crop tables. For the United 
States the 11 crops are asparagus, lima beans, 
snap beans, beets, cabbage for sauerkraut, sweet 
corn, cucumbers for pickles, green peas, pimientos, 
spinach, and tomatoes. * For divisions and the 
U. &., averages of yearly totals not sum of state 
or division averages. 


Vegetables for Processing 
(Concluded from page 409) 


acres was only slightly above the 
1940-49 average of 1.83 million acres. 
However, it was 16 percent larger 
than the 1950 harvested acreage. 


The 1951 yields per acre for lima 
beans, peas, and tomatoes reached all- 
time highs, and yields of most other 
truck crops for processing were also 
on a high level. The 1951 yield of 
snap beans was the highest since 
1922, while that for spinach was the 
highest since 1935, 


The value of the 11 truck crops for 
processing totaled nearly $318 million, 
58 percent above the 1950 value, 27 
percent above the previous record 
established in 1946, and 78 percent 
above the 1940-49 average. These 
value estimates should not be confused 
with estimates of cash receipts or 
calendar-year income from such crops, 
BAE said. 


Production and Value by States 


On the basis of tonnage, California 
ranked first, Indiana second, and Wis- 
consin third. These three states pro- 


Comparative Totals on 11 Crops for Processing 


Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton! 
Crop 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1051 
(acres) (tona—-2,000 Ib.) (dollara) 
Asparagus.... 89 580 95,230 107 ,200 110,300 211.00 242.80 
Beans, lima (shelled)... 4.800 107 ,360 80,500 03,600 136.30 146.600 
Beans, snap 119,070 125.310 257 200 273,100 103.50 110.50 
Beets (for canning) 19,100 16,000 174,500 146.200 20.70 20.80 
Cabbage (for sauerkraut) 18.140 15,250 247 174,000 9.60 12.70 
Corn, sweet (in husk) 337,130 430 ,030 074,200 =1,217,000 18.00 23.50 
Cucumbers (for pickles) 109,160 140,340 176,300 280 67.50 65.00 
Peas, green (shelled) 417,200 445 432,600 509 82.10 809.00 
Pimentos * 32,000 18,000 45,000 15,300 70.00 75.00 
Spinach ‘ ; 26,770 32,200 74,300 111,400 49.10 45.00 
Tomatoes 350,620 454,830 2,733,900 4,584,900 25.30 31.50 
. 1,622,630 1,880,500 5,303,000 7,505,600 


Total 11 crops. 


California estimate discontinued; less than 3 packers. 


' Season-average price received by growers. The season falls in the calendar year. 


* Georgia only. 


Asparagus for Commercial Processing 


Harvested Acreage ! Production ! Price per Ton ! 
Ftate 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
(acres) (tona-~ 2,000 Ib.) (dollars) 

New Jersey. 17,000 17,500 21,250 22.750 238.00 267.00 
Illinois 6.900 6,500 7,240 6,820 187.00 217.00 
Michigan 5.700 6,000 6,270 6.600 213.00 248.00 
lowa 600 670 660 740 138.00 162.00 
Delaware 1,320 1,200 1,190 1,020 245.00 271.00 
Maryland 630 600 600 510 240.00) 
Washington 8.200 8,200 10,660 10.230 203.00 210.00 
Oregon ‘ 200 200 180 270 190.00 
California 47,110 51,080 57 57,720 204.60 242.90 
Other states? 1,920 3,280 1,140 3.620 236.00 230.00 
Total all states 89 580 05,230 107 230 110,300 «211.00 242.80 


' Production and price are on an “as sold" or “pay weight" basis for all states. 


Minn., Mo., N. Y., Ohio, Pa., 8. C., Utah, and Wis, 


* Ark., Idaho, Ind., 


Green Lima Beans for Commercial Processing 


Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton! 
State 1 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
(acres) (tone—2,000 Ib, shelled) (dollars) 

New York 3,300 4,300 2,770 2.600 154.00) 151.90 
New Jersey 10,250 11,900 9.020 0.5 140.30 §=151.00 
Pennsylvania 3,300 4,000 2,520 2,820 125.40 140.50 
Ohio : 800 720 350 240 106.00 106.80 
Michigan. 2,530 3,300 1,250 2.200 115.30 104.20 
Wisconsin 5,300 6,600 3.200 3,630 128.20 136.60 
Delaware. . 20,400 22,500 15,610 18.340 134.70 147.00 
Maryland 5,200 4,000 3,720 3,170 128.00 134.80 
Virginia. . 3.000 5,000 2,540 3,180 126.00 110.00 
Washington 1,800 2,000 1,840 1,720 145.90 181.80 
California...... 20,100 23,000 24,620 32,200 141.50 155.00 
Other states *.. 17,920 19,440 12,970 13,740 131.30 140.50 
Total all states. .... 04,800 107 ,360 80 500 93,570 136.30 146.60 


' Season-average price received by growers. The season falls in the calendar year. 
Ga., Idaho, IIL, Ind., Lowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., Okla., Ore., Tenn., and Utah. 


* Ark., Colo., 


nly. 
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duced 52 percent of the total U. S. 
tonnage. 

California alone, with 2.5 million 
tons, produced one-third of the na- 
tion’s total tonnage. Her 2.3 million 
tons of tomatoes accounted for 91 per- 
cent of the state’s tonnage of seven 
pecceering, crops and was half of the 
total U. 8. tonnage of tomatoes for 
processing, 

The top 10 in production, following 
California, Indiana and Wisconsin, 
are New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Illinois, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Oregon, in that order. 
Each of these 10 states produced over 
200,000 tons of processing crops. 


By regions, the Western states pro- 
duced 42 percent of the total U. S. 
tonnage of the 11 processing crops, 
the North Central states produced 31 
percent, and the states on the Eastern 
seaboard produced 24 percent. 

Maryland and New Jersey produced 
the greatest number of the major 
vegetables for commercial processing, 
with 10 each. Four states produced 
nine different processing vegetables— 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, and Wash- 
ington. 


On the basis of the 1951 values of 
the 11 truck crops for processing, 
California was first, Wisconsin second, 
and New Jersey third. These three 
states accounted for 44 percent of the 
total U. S. value of the 11 vegetables 
on which BAE makes reports. 


Asparagus for Processing 


Little difference is shown in 1951 
acreage and production of asparagus 
by states when compared with 1950. 
Total U. S. production was up about 
3 percent over last year, but 23 per- 
cent above the 10-year average, 
1940-49, 

California produced 58 percent of 
the nation’s asparagus for pecssssing 
during the 1940-49 period but only 5 
percent in 1951. Relatively large in- 
creases in production have been regis- 
tered during the past 10 years in 
Washington, Michigan, and New Jer- 
sey. In 1951 New Jersey produced 21 
percent of the nation’s total, and to- 
gether California and New Jersey ac- 
counted for almost three-fourths of 
the U. 8. tonnage of asparagus for 
processing. 

The 1951 yield per acre for the na- 
tion was practically identical with the 
10-year average yield. 

The value of asparagus produced 
for processing in 1951 totaled $26.8 
million for the U. S., $14 million in 
California, $6.1 million in New Jersey, 
$2.2 million in Washington, $1.6 mil- 
lion in Michigan, and $1.5 million in 
Illinois. 


Lima Beans for Processing 


Production of lima beans for proc- 
essing during the last 10 years has 
increased rapidly in practically all 
producing states. The 1951 produc- 
tion was more than double the 10-year 


average, 1940-49. Comparison of the 
1951 production and the 10-year aver- 
age production (in the accompanying 
table) shows that 1951 production in 
California was three times the 10-year 
average and in Washington and Dela- 
ware more than double that average. 


Four states show lar increases 
over 1950 production—Michigan, up 
80 percent; California, up 31 percent; 
Virginia, up 26 percent; and Dela- 
ware, up 18 percent. 

Value of lima beans for processing 
roduced in 1951 totaled $13.7 million 
‘or the U. S., of which $5 million was 

accounted for in California, $2.7 mil- 
lion in Delaware, and $1.4 million in 
New Jersey. 


Snap Beans for Processing 

U. S. production of snap beans for 
processing in 1951 was 6 percent above 
the 1950 production and about a third 
above the 10-year average, 1940-49, 
despite an acreage increase of only 6 

reent above the 10-year average. 

his production will probaly result 
in a pack of between 21 and 22 million 
actual cases. 


The high 1951 production results 
from the high U. 8. yield of 2.18 tons 
per acre, highest since 1922, and 16 
percent above the average yield for 
the last 10 years. Oregon again led 
the nation in average yield per acre, 
with 8.1 tons, identical with her 1950 
yield. Cen’, Oregon with only 
6 percent of the harvested acreage 
produced 20 percent of the total ton- 
nage. 


Four states produced 53 percent of 
the nation’s total tonnage of snap 
beans in 1951—Oregon 20.5 percent, 
New York 16.8 percent, Maryland 8.7 

reent, and Wisconsin 7.0 percent. 

f the major states, largest percent- 
age increases over 195 roduction 
occurred in Maryland and Florida, 
each showing a 1951 production 44 
percent above a year ago. Oregon, 
consistently the leading snap bean 

roducing state, showed a 5 percent 
nerease over 1950 production, and 
New York, a close second to Oregon, 
showed an 11 percent increase over 
1950. Texas, Tennessee, and Arkan- 
sas, other moderately large producers 
of snap beans, showed sharp drops 


Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton ! 
State 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
(acres) (tona—2,000 Ib.) (dollars) 

2,500 2,850 2.500 7.700 78.50 104.80 
24.400 27.000 41,500 45.900 118.60 119.10 
2,000 2,400 5,600 6,000 117.10 1387.70 
Pennsylvania. rere 4.500 4,100 9,900 9,000 95.20 110.30 
Eee 6.400 6,000 9,600 10,800 106.70 111.00 
Wisconsin. . 12,000 12,000 18,000 19,200 114.80 115.80 
Missouri... 800 400 1,200 800 82.00 92.50 
Delaware... 1,200 2,600 2,000 4,400 89.50 95.10 
10.300 14,000 16,500 23,800 86.60 101.80 
Virginia 3.000 3,000 4,500 5,700 95.20 102.00 
North Carolina........ 2,000 1,300 3,000 2,100 105.00 105.00 
South Carolina....... 500 1,800 600 2,200 70.00 93.00 
500 200 500 200 «100.00 100.00 
Florida * 7.500 10,400 11,020 15,800 100.40 101.90 
Tennessee. 5.500 5,500 10,400 8,800 101.00 109.00 
Mississippi 1,400 1,300 1,800 800 80.00 00.00 
Arkansas 7.500 6,500 9,000 7,800 87.50 96.20 
Louisiana . #00 350 700 400 92.00 96.00 
Oklahoma 3,000 3,000 3,600 4,500 92.80 104.00 
8.000 5,000 10,400 7,000 80.00 90.00 
1,300 1,300 5,100 3,900 84.70 76.00 
730 600 3,200 2,100 95.00 06.00 
Washington 2,400 2,400 12,200 12,200 1009.40 127.90 
Oregon 6,600 7,000 53,500 56,000 108.90) 113.60 
California ievienwdedeuets 2,100 2,100 12,800 11,970 101.90 109.60 
Other states *.. 2,040 2,210 4.470 3,970 102.20 110.10 

Total all states..... 119,070 125,310 257,190 273,130 103.50 110.50 


1 Season-average price received by growers. The season falls in the calendar year. * Ala., Idaho, IIL, 
Ind., lowa, Ky., Mass., Minn., Mont., N. M., Ohio, Vt., and Wyo. 4 Sui of estimates by seasonal groups. 


Beets for Commercial Processing 


Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton ! 
State 1950 1051 1950 1 1950 1951 
(acres) (tona—2,000 1b.) (dollars) 

3.900 , 600 44,100 33,100 20.20 20.30 
New Jersey. . ‘ues ; 770 800 7,200 8.800 23.30 24.90 
Michigan. . 1,450 ,100 10,600 11,000 19.30 18.70 
Wisconsin,....... 7.800 000 71,000 59,300 20.50 19.60 
2.070 900 24,000 25,100 22.20 23.40 
3,110 .700 17,600 8,900 20.00 21.20 
19, 100 16,000 174,500 146,200 20.70 20.80 


‘ Sesesm-overnep price received by growers. The season falls in the calendar year, * Calif., Colo., 


lil, Ind., Lowa, La., Me., Md., Minn., Miss., Ohio, Pa., Tenn., Tex., Utah, and Wash 
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from the 1950 production—down 383, 
15, and 18 percent, respectively. 


Beets for Processing 


Total U. 8. production of beets for 
pocssamng in 1951 is 16 percent less 
than the 1950 crop. Wisconsin, which 

roduced 40 percent of the total crop 
n 1951, showed a decline of 16 per- 
cent from the 1950 tonnage. 


The 59,300 tons recorded for Wis- 
consin’s 1961 production is 10,400 tons 
under the earlier estimated produc- 
tion for that state, made by BAE in 
October. The BAE year-end produc- 
tion estimates were also reduced from 
their October estimates for New York, 
down 5,400 tons; Oregon, down 2,200 
tons; and all other states, down a total 
of 2,200 tons. Michigan showed an 
increased production of 1,400 tons over 
the October estimate. The New Jer- 
sey production estimate did not change 
from the beginning of the season. 
U. 8. production as reported in the 
annual summary was down a total of 
18,700 tons, or 9 percent, below the 
October estimate. 


The largest decline in harvested 
acreage from October to December 
occurred in Wisconsin, where the final 
estimate was 1,300 acres, or 16 per- 
ment, lower than the October esti- 
mate. Other acreage declines were 
registered in Oregon, down 200; Mich- 
igan, down 100; and all other states, 

own 410 acres. The final New York 
acreage increased 100 acres over the 
October estimate. 

If case yields per ton are about the 
same as in 1950, this year’s produc- 
tion will probably result in a pack of 
slightly over 7 million actual cases, 
or about 1.5 million actual cases less 
than the 1950 pack. 


Cabbage for Saverkraut 


Total U. S. production of cabbage 
for sauerkraut is 29 percent under 
1950, with all states except Washing- 
ton showing sharp declines. Produc- 
tion in sconsin and New York, 
which annually produce about two- 
thirds of the nation’s cabbage for 
sauerkraut, declined 23 and 30 per- 
cent, respectively, from 1950. Ohio, 
the other major producing state, 
showed a one-third decline. 


The principal cause for the lower 
production this year was reduced 
jelds in the major states. Wisconsin, 
ew York, and Ohio each showed an 
average yleld in 1951 which was 8 
tons under the 1950 average yield, 
Wisconsin’s 4,600 acres in 1951 was 
identical with the 1950 acreage. Total 
U. S. acreage in 1951 was only 15 
percent lower than last year. 
Sauerkraut packers in 1951 aver- 
82 percent above the price they 
id to cabbage producers a year ago. 
y far the largest increase occur 
in New York, where the $12.90 per 


ton paid producers was 72 percent 
above 1950. Wisconsin's price of 
$10.40 per ton was 6 percent above 


1950, while Ohio’s price of $12.40 in 
1951 was 24 percent above a year ago. 


Sweet Corn for Processing 


Total U. S. production of sweet corn 
for processing in 1951 was 25 percent 
above the 1950 production and 4 
peceens above the 10-year average, 
940-49, 

The 1951 acreage was 28 percent 
above the 1950 acreage but 30,000 
acres under the 10-year average. The 
relatively high yield per acre in 1951, 
as compared with the average, ac- 


Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton * 
State 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 being 4 
(acres) (tone—2,000 Ib.) (dollars) Wisconsin, which in 1950 ranked 
5,700 4,800 99 , 800 69 7.50 12.00 third among the states in production 
of Sweet corn, moved up this year to 
"200 "130 1 800 1200 960 place, above Minnesota. Wiscon- 
300 250 3.300 2:800 10.00 10.30 8in’s increase in tonnage over 1950 
a lpaeleeeiepag 4,600 4,600 59,800 46,000 9.80 10.40 Was considerably greater than for 
A. cveeccsunewetsses 160 110 1,800 1,100 11.10 12.50 other major corn producing states, up 
Other states *. . 3,060 2,010 36,500 21,200 13.10 17.20 
Total all states............. 18,140 15,250 247,300 174.000 9.60 12.70 Idaho 46 percent, Oregon 60 percent, 


and Washington 30 percent. Mary- 
land, another major corn producin 

state, registered the small increase o 

3 percent over 1950, and New York's 
production declined 20 percent, solely 
as the result of low yields. 


! Season-average price received by growers. The season falls in the calendar year. * Fla., Iowa, Md., 


H ted Acreage Production ! Price per Ton * 
State 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950" 1981 Average U. 8S. yield per acre was 
(dollars) practically the same as the 1950 yield 
acres) ons—8, . re —0,.06 tons per acre lower. The only 
ee 6,000 8,600 20,400 29,200 19.30 30.00 major corn producing states register- 
23,100 23,200 78,500 62\600 20.30 22.30 Wisconsin, Illinois, Oregon, and Utah. 
Pennaylvania....... 10,200 10,700 26 500 26.800 20.00 24.70 The average of $23.50 per ton in 
9.600 17,300 26.000 34,600 14.60 21.10 1951 was 30 percent higher than the 
Michigan 1,100 1,400 2,200 2'200 16.00 21.00 ‘creases over last year’s prices were 
Wisconsin........ 63.500 92.200 146.000 239.700 16.10 21.80 istered in Maine and New Hamp- 
Minnesota. 61,400 75,600 202 ,600 234,100 17.00 20.70 shire, where the 1951 prices were 
15,800 21,500 37,900 49,400 18.00 22.30 $10.70 and $11, respectively, above 
39.90 per ton was $9.90 above t 

Stake... 7.300 10.700 31.400 46,000 17.80 24.50 $27.30 average price for 1951 was 
a ds al 4,800 6,000 17,300 27,600 19.20 25.00 $7.90 above a year ago. The only 
9,100 12,700 40,000 52,100 19.20 27.30 other state an increase of more 
9,100 13,500 33,700 54,000 30.00 39.90 than $7 above 1950 was Indiana, with 

Other states 8,700 10,770 28,000 27,900 22.00 22.60 $7.40. bers for 

Total all states............- 337,130 430,030 974,200 1,217,000 18.00 23.50 


— 


' Tonnage in husk. * Season-average price received by growers. The season falls in the calendar year. 
+ Ark., Colo., Mont., N. J., Okla., 8. D., Tenn., Tex., and Wyo. 


The 30 percent increase in har- 
vested acrea of cucumbers for 
pickles in 1951 over 1950 produced 
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58 percent greater production. Aver- 
yield per acre was 80 bushels in 
a as compared with 67 bushels in 


Average price per bushel for the 
U. S. was 8 cents less than the 1950 
average price. The comparison of 
1950 and 1951 prices varied consider- 
ably among states, but in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, two major producers, 
pe were down 85 and 65 cents per 
ushel, respectively, below last year. 
In California, the other major pro- 
ducer, the price per bushel was 15 
cents higher than a year ago. 


Michigan’s total production was 
more than double its nearest competi- 
tor, Wisconsin, and 184 percent above 
the state’s production of a year ago. 
Wisconsin was up 146 percent above 
1950 while California 
showed little change. 


Green Peas for Processing 


U, S. production of green peas for 
processing in 1951 was 18 percent 
above 1950. The portion of the wo 
that is used for canning increased 
percent in production over 1950, while 
the portion of the crop used for freez- 
ing was up 9 percent. 

Of the major pea producing states 
all of them except Coane showed 
sharp increases in uction over 

Wisconsin with 160,000 tons 
was up 25 percent, Minnesota up 27 
pareont, Washington up 22 percent, 
llinois up 15 percent, and New York 
up 14 percent. Oregon was down 1 
percent from a year ago. 

The average yield, 2,284 pounds per 
acre for the U. S., was to percent 
higher than the 1950 average yield. 
State comparisons of yield show essen- 
tially the same picture as comparisons 
of production for the two years. 
Oregon was the only state with a 
lower yield per acre in 1951.  Illi- 
nois ended the season with an identical 
yield as in 1950. All other major 
states showed higher yields. Conse- 
quently, the 18 percent higher U. 8. 
production resulted from only a 7 per- 
cent increase in acreage over 1980, 


Prices paid to producers for peas 
increased in all states over 1950, but 
in widely varying amounts. Califor- 
nia showed an average price of only 
$1.30 per ton more than a year ago, 
while Utah reported an average price 
ay producers that was $20.90 per 

m higher, an increase of 29 percent. 
Indiana showed a still greater in- 
crease—$24 a ton above a year ago, 
up .34 percent. On the other hand, 
the range in price increases in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, New York, and Wash- 
ington varied from $2.10 a ton in IIli- 
nois to $4.20 a ton over a year ago in 
Washington. Prices in Oregon were 
up $10.70 a ton. 


Spinach for Processing 
U. S. production of spinach was up 
59 percent over 1950 production for 
the winter and spring crop but showed 
only a 7 percent increase in produc- 


tion from the fall crop. The greatest 
increase in production was registered 
in California where the tonnage for 
the winter crop was up 30,400 tons or 
75 percent over the 1950 crop. 

total production of both the spri 
and fall crops showed an increase 
50 percent over a year ago with an 
acreage increase of 20 percent above 
a ago. the acreage of 
spinach planted in the fall crop was 
9 percent less than a year but 
this was counterbalan by a 27 per- 
cent increase in the acreage of the 
winter and spring crop. 


Practically all yields recorded for 
the 1951 crop were above the yields of 
a year ago. The average yield of the 
seven states reporting was 3.46 tons 
per acre compared with 2.78 tons for 
the 1950 crop. 


The prices paid growers for the 
1951 spinach crop, in most states, 
were lower than prices paid for 
the 1950 crop. This iis one of the few 
crops where such a condition existed. 
The average U. S. price of $45.63 per 


ton is 7 percent below the aver 
peice paid in 1950. However, Cali- 
ornia reported a price 12 percent 


Harvested Acreage Production per Ton! 
State 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
(acres) (tone—#,000 Ib. shelled) (dollars) 
8,950 9,170 8,460 9,770 34.60 87.40 
31,100 28,700 23 26,080 90.20 93.10 
3,460 3,200 3,510 5,630 95.60 100.00 
13,300 11,900 15,430 14,700 83.60 98.50 
2,500 2,500 2,000 2,300 77.50 82.00 
3,200 3,200 2,260 2,670 70.80 04.80 
23 27,400 27,400 31,650 90.00 92.10 
5,600 6,300 4.980 5,670 82.80 87.50 
118,100 129,300 128 730 160 ,330 81.90 85.00 
52,200 53 42,280 53,670 87.60 99.60 
4,300 4,000 4,670 3,480 89.60 100.60 
1,920 2,300 1,600 2,520 79.20 96.80 
6,670 8,890 8,070 11,110 77.00 91.50 
Se errr 1,850 2,100 1,680 1,970 70.00 85.00 
3,800 3,500 3,700 4,340 69.50 75.50 
11,500 9,300 15,980 14,000 72.60 93.50 
54,400 61,200 60,930 74,360 83.00 87.20 
52,260 54,600 55,400 54,050 75.50 86.20 
7,870 9,750 9,400 13,210 75.90 77.20 
3,540 5,550 3,260 6,520 75.20 77.00 
417,260 445 432 ,600 509 82.10 89.00 
101,040 107, 97, 105 ,680 86.70 96.00 
For canning and other processing 316,220 338 , 480 335 530 403 ,620 80.60 87.10 
1 Season-average price received by growers. The season falls in the calondar year. * Ark., Ga., Kans., 
Mo., Mont., Nebr., Okla., Tenn., Tex., W. Va., and Wyo. 
Spinach for Commercial Processing 
Harvested Acreage juction Price per Ton ! 
State and Seasonal group 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
(acres) (tona—#,000 Ib.) (dollars) 
5,000 3,000 5,000 3,300 55.00 75.00 
California 
7,340 11,800 40,400 70,800 22.50 25.20 
700 1,250 2,420 4,020 92.10 04.30 
Giles 300 800 900 2,400 95.00 97.00 
400 450 1,520 1,620 90.00 90.00 
1,130 1,100 1,900 2,300 83.20 72.80 
530 680 1,060 1,760 86.00 73.90 
sen 600 420 840 630 80.00 70.00 
4,800 5,150 6,900 7,300 75.10 73.00 
3,500 4,850 5,000 6,800 77.00 73.20 
1,300 300 1,300 67.00 70.00 
6,000 7,800 8,700 13,100 76.60 69.90 
ees 5,300 6,700 8,000 12,100 77.50 69.90 
700 1,100 700 65.00 70.00 
New Jersey 
1,800 2,100 9,000 10,500 100.00 100.00 
ll, 26,770 32,200 74,320 111,410 49.10 45.60 
Winter and Spring...........- 21,970 27,830 60 07,100 39.60 38.50 
4,800 4,370 13,360 14,250 02.60 04.40 


1 Beason-average price received by growers. 
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Tomatoes for Commercial Processing 
Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton ! 
State 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
(acres) (tona-—8,000 Ib.) (dollars) 

New York 20,400 20,000 183 600 190 ,000 24.30 32.90 
New Jersey 20,300 34,000 263.700 316,200 30.80 34.00 
Pennsylvania 20,200 23.600 150,600 217,100 29.10 33.30 
Ohio 22,700 19,100 146,600 181,400 22.00 30.20 
Indiana. . 66 70,000 331,500 588.000 23.70 30.80 
Illinois 10,000 12,300 79.000 04,700 23.60 20.10 
Michigan 8,600 8,800 63 600 62,500 22.50 20.50 
Wisconsin 1,600 1,400 5,000 4,200 24.00 28.00 
lowa 1,300 1.700 10,700 5,800 22.50 27.40 
Missouri 6,000 6,000 9,000 18.000 26.00 39.50 
Delaware 5.100 4.100 40,300 30.800 30.00 37.50 
Maryland 27.000 30.500 205 228 800 31.10 36.80 
Virginia 14,400 18,600 77,800 03.000 31.00 35.00 
South Carolina 3.000 4,300 3,000 8.600 45.00 35.00 
Florida * 4,100 7,200 17,960 34,450 22.00 35.80 
Kentucky 1,800 1,000 3,600 6,700 23.70 32.80 
Tennessee 2,400 1,900 10,300 5.700 27.30 36.00 
Arkansas 7,400 10,800 14.100 20,200 20.7 42.60 
Oklahoma 1,100 Soo 2,200 1,000 27.50 35.00 
Texas 17,500 18,500 36,800 35,200 16.00 47.00 
Colorado 3,000 3,400 20,100 24,500 20.00 26 80 
Utah 7,100 7,000 61,100 20.00 27.00 
California 75,520 145,000 059.100 =2,201,000 23.50 40.20 
Other states * 3,200 3.930 17,900 18,440 25.40 31.70 

359,620 454,830 2,733,860 4,584,800 25.30 31.50 


Total all states 
! Season-average price received by growers. 


by seasonal groups. 


above the 1950 price. Other states 
that reported large increases over the 
1950 prices were Texas, up 36 percent 
for the prices paid for the winter 
crop; Arkansas paid 45 percent more 
for the fall crop; and Oklahoma 8 per- 
cent more for the fall crop. Largest 
percentage decrease in price was re- 

rted by Maryland, 14 percent less 
for the spring crop and 12 percent 
less for the fall crop. 


Tomatoes for Processing 


U. 8S. production of tomatoes for 
processing in 1951 exceeded the pre- 
vious record high of 1946 by 35 per- 
cent, and was 68 percent greater than 
last year’s production. 


The 1951 acreage was 44 thousand 
acres less than the oe average, 
1940-49. But a record high yield per 
acre is responsible for the large ton- 
nage produced, For the first time on 
record, average U. S. yields exceeded 
10 tons per acre. 

Prices paid to growers averaged 
about one-fourth more than in 1950. 
Largest increase in price per ton was 
ceeees in Texas, where prices in 
1951 were $31 per ton higher than in 
1950. The 1951 price in South Caro- 
lina, on the other hand, was $10 per 
ton less than a year ago. Other states 
where relatively higher prices were 

id were the Ozarks and Florida. 

he Missouri price was $13.50 per ton 
above 1950, Arkansas eevee were up 
$12.90, and the Florida prices up 
$13.20. The average price paid in all 
other states was up $9 or less over 
1950. 

California produced one-half of the 
total U. 8. crop of tomatoes for proc- 
essing in 1951, with over 2.25 million 
tons. Indiana was second with a half- 


The season falls in the calendar year. 
Ga., Idaho, Kans., La., Minn., Miss., Nebr., N. M., N. C., Ore., Wash., and W. Va. 


* Ala., Ariz., Conn., 
Sum of estimates 


million tons, New Jersey third with 
316,000 tons, and Maryland fourth 
with 229,000 tons. California’s pro- 
duction in 1951 was 139 percent above 
the 1950 production. Arkansas’ pro- 
duction was more than double last 
ear, with a 107 percent increase. 
ther states where production was 
about double that of 1950 are South 
Carolina, Florida, Missouri, and Ken- 
tucky. Delaware and Texas were the 
only major states that 
showed declines from 1950 production. 
Delaware is down 24 percent and 
Texas down 4 percent. 


Yields in California this year led 
the nation with an average of 15.8 
tons per acre, 3 tons higher than a 
year ago. The only other state aver- 
oging more than 10 tons per acre was 

tah, with 13.1, up 4.5 tons from last 
ear’s average. ields in New York, 

ennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio 
were all above 9 tons per acre, 


The result was a 68 percent increase 
in tonnage from a 26.5 percent in- 
crease in acreage for the U. S. as a 
whole. 


Sweet Potatoes 


Sweet potato production in 1951, 
estimated at 28.3 million bushels, is 43 
percent below 1950 and is the small- 
est crop since 1881. Acreage har- 
vested in 1951 dropped 37 percent be- 
low that of 1950 and was less than 
one-third the record high sweet potato 
acreage that was harvested in 1932. 
Compared with 1950, the acreage re- 
ductions made this year for individual 
states amounted to about one-third in 
North Carolina and Arkansas; about 
two-fifths in South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Oklahoma; one-half in Georgia; 
and more than one-half in Texas. 


In many sweet potato producing 
areas, dry weather during the grow- 
ng season reduced yields this year. 
Losses from dry weather were heavi- 
est in the Carolinas, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, and Oklahoma. Yields in 
Louisiana were generally satisfactory 
and were only slightly below those of 
1950. A relatively large gospection 
of the Louisiana crop has been mar- 
keted this fall as weather was favor- 
able at harvest and prices have been 
considerably above those of a year 
ago. 


1951 Fruit Production 
(Concluded from page 409) 


peratures the first three weeks of No- 
vember hastened ripening. Harvest- 
ing of fruit has been active but gen- 
erally slower than during 1950. Total 
fresh shipments of citrus were only 
slightly less to December 1 this year 
than last but processing was almost 
one-third less than last year. 


Commercial citrus production in 
Louisiana and Texas for the 1951-52 
season will be negligible. Arizona 
oranges are estimated at one million 
boxes and grapefruit at 2.8 million 
boxes, down one-fourth and a tenth, 
respectively, from last season. 


California weather during Novem- 
ber was generally favorable for citrus 
crops. ruit sizes in southern coun- 
ties are smaller than normal for this 
time of the year. Navel and miscel- 
laneous oranges are forecast at 15.4 
million boxes and Valencias at 28 mil- 
lion, 5 percent above and 8 percent 
below last season, respectively. Grape- 
fruit production is indicated at a total 
2.6 million boxes, 3 percent below last 
season. 


Freezing temperatures occurred in 
many citrus areas of California on 
December 9 and 10 and, in addition, 
the southern counties sustained severe 
winds. Any possible damage from 
these adverse conditions is not re- 
flected in the present production fore- 
casts which were made as of Decem- 


ber 1. 
Apples 


The 1951 apple crop in commercial 
counties is estimated at 112,935,000 
bushels, compared with 123,126,000 
bushels in 1950, 133,742,000 in 1949 
and the 10-year average of 109,033,000 
bushels. he Eastern crop was 54,- 
341,000 bushels, about 5 percent below 
1950 but 18 percent above average. 
Production in the Central states is 
estimated at 23,199,000 bushels, 29 
percent above the short 1950 supply 
and 22 percent above average. est- 
ern production was 35,395,000 bushels, 
26 percent below the large 1950 crop 
and 19 percent below average. Losses 


from economic abandonment in the 
United States are estimated at 8,399,- 
000 bushels, about 7 percent of pro- 
duction. 


The nine leading varieties this sea- 
son with production shown in millions 
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of bushels were: Delicious (17.6), Mc- 
Intosh (13.0), Winesap (10.8), Jona- 
than (8.1), Rome Beauty (7.8), Stay- 
man (5.6), York Imperial (5.0), Yel- 
low Newton (4.8), and Golden Deli- 
cious (4.1). The percentage compari- 
sons of these varieties with last year 
follows: Delicious down 37 percent, 
McIntosh down 4, Winesap down 19, 
Jonathan up 16, Rome up 6, Stayman 
up 12, York down 33, Yellow Newton 
up 6, and Golden Delicious up 28. 


Peaches 


The 1951 peach crop totaled 70,265,- 
000 bushels, 31 percent above the short 
1950 crop and 1 percent below the 
1940-49 average. All areas of the 
country, except the North Central, 
had larger peach crops this year than 
in 1950, 

In Washington, the crop was se- 
verely damaged by freezes for the 
second year in succession. Produc- 
tion is estimated at 810,000 bushels, 
compared with 135,000 bushels in 1950 
and the average of 2,387,000 bushels. 
The Oregon crop totaled 528,000 
bushels, compared with 325,000 bush- 
els last year and the average of 657,- 
000 bushels. 


The total production of peaches in 
California was 35,670,000 bushels 
compared with last year’s production 
of 29,668,000 bushels and the average 
of 30,169,000 bushels. The state’s 
clingstone crop totaled 24,544,000 
bushels. compared with 19,668,000 
bushels in 1950 and 19,010,000 bushels, 
the 10-year average. Of the 24,544,- 
000 bushels of clingstones produced 
this year, an estimated 1,209,000 
bushels were unharvested under the 
terms of a marketing agreement. 

California freestone production was 
11,126,000 bushels, up more than 1,- 
000,000 bushels from 1950 but about 
the same as average. 


Pears 


The 1951 production of pare is 
placed at 32,687,000 bushels, reent 
above both the 1950 crop and aver- 
age. Production in the Pacific Coast 
states was 26,229,000 bushels—19,- 
878,000 bushels of Bartletts and 6,351,- 
000 bushels of other pears. 

The late April freezes in Washing- 
ton and the H River Valley of 
Oregon caused much frost-marked 
and cork-end fruit. The crop in the 
Rogue River Valley of Oregon escaped 
frost damage and quality was good. 
Production of fall and winter pears 
in the Rogue River Valley was slightly 
below the large 1950 crop. The pro- 
duction of Anjous was below last year 
in this area but was about offset by 
large crops of Bose and Comice. 

The 1951 West Coast crop was 2 
percent above last year and 10 per- 
cent above average. 

In California, a large crop of Hardy 

ars was harvested. These were 


ormerly exported but virtually all of 
them again went to processors for 
canning this year. Production of other 


fall and winter pears was also heavy. 
About 60 percent of the large Bartlett 
crop was sold to processors this year, 
or about the same proportion as last 
year. 

Plums and Prunes 


The 1951 production of plums in 
California and Michigan was 101,800 
tons, 23 percent above 1950 and about 
the same percentage above average. 
In California, the set for most vari- 
ties was very heavy and the crop de- 
veloped satisfactorily. The crop was 
handled under a marketing agreement 
and 5,000 tons of cull-out fruit were 
not marketed. The Michigan crop 
this year was reduced by the Novem- 
ber, 1950, freeze. The increase in pro- 
duction from new bearing acreage 
this vear about offset the freeze losses. 
In some areas, brown rot also caused 
heavy damage. 

The poepaction of prunes in Cali- 
fornia is placed at 181,000 tons (dried 
basis). his congaese with 149,000 
tons in 1950 and the average of 187,- 
200. This year 1,000 tons were not 
harvested. The set of prunes was 
heavy in most orchards and the aver- 
age size of prunes was considerably 
below last year. 

The prene crop in the Pacific North- 
west—lIdaho, Washington, and Oregon 
—is estimated at 95,500 tons (fresh 
basis) compared with 45,900 tons in 
1950 and the 10-year average of 119,- 
340. The 1951 crop in these three 
states was utilized as follows: 36,300 
sold fresh, 33,600 tons canned, 2,300 
tons frozen, 15,400 dried (5,100 tons 
dried basis), and 4,900 for other proc- 
essing and home use. Last year 22,- 
700 tons were sold fresh, 14,430 tons 
canned, 2,670 tons frozen, 2,450 tons 
dried (800 dried basis) and 3,650 tons 
went for other processing and home 
use. The Idaho crop this year was of 
good quality; however, sizes varied 
greatly. In eastern Washington, the 
set of the crop was very irregular, 
chiefly because of heavy damage in- 
flicted by freezing temperatures in 
the late spring. 


Sweet Cherries 


The 1951 crop of sweet cherries is 
placed at 73,410 tons, 10 percent below 
the 1950 production of 81,880 tons and 
19 percent below average. Production 
in the Western states in 1951 was 
58,860 tons compared with 68,070 tons 
in 1950. The Eastern crop—New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michi- 
gan—amounted to 14,550 tons this 
year, slightly above the 13,810 tons 
produced last year. 

The California crop was 37 percent 
below the 1950 production of 31,000 
tons. The crop of Bings was light and 
the production of Royal Annes was 
very irregular by areas. The crop in 
Oregon and Washington was drasti- 
cally reduced by the late April freezes 
and was 33 percent below average. 
The set was very irregular among 
areas and even within orchards. Pro- 
duction in these two states was not 


materially below that of 1950 because 
ow temperatures in January, 1950, 
reduced the size of last yeas crop. 
Production in New York, Renna 
vania, and Ohio was above a year a 

while in Michigan cold weather in 
November 1950 reduced the size of the 


crop. 
Sour Cherries 


The 162,200 tons of sour cherries 

peace in 1951 was a record high. 
t exceeded the next highest of record, 
the 1950 crop of 159,850 tons by 1 
gareent and was 71 percent above the 
0-year-average of 94,860 tons. The 

Eastern crop—New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin—was 147,030 tons, or slightly be- 
low the 1950 production of 150,800. 
The Western crop, at 15,170 tons, was 
two-thirds larger than the 1950 crop 
of 9,050 tons. 

Production in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin in 1951 was 
larger than a year ago while the 
Michigan and Ohio crops were smaller. 
New York cherries sized well this 
year but the quality was not as 
as usual. The set in Pennsylvania 
was heavy and except for some local- 
ized hail damage, the crop matured 
very satisfactorily. In Michigan the 
size of sour cherries was smaller than 
last year. Winds in July caused con- 
siderable damage, and cullage of har- 
vested fruit was heavy. he set of 
cherries in Wisconsin varied a great 
deal by orchards. Colorado trees were 
hurt by low winter temperatures but 
still produced a large crop this year. 
In western Washington, the crop was 
damaged by the April freezes but the 
production for the state was larger 
than a year ago. In Oregon cherries 
escaped with only light damage from 
the spring freezes. 


Apricots 


Production of apricots in California, 
Washington, and Utah totaled 180,600 
tons compared with 215,100 tons last 
year and the average of 220,120 tons. 
California’s crop of 168,000 tons was 
21 percent less than last year and 13 
percent below average. ashington’s 
production of 6,200 tons was up 
sharply from last year’s near failure 
but was much below the average of 
21,490 tons. Utah produced about an 
a crop of 6,400 tons compared 
with last year’s extremely short crop 
of only 400 tons. 


Cranberries 


Production in the five important 
cranberry states totaled 932, bar- 
rels for 1951 compared with the rec- 
ord last year of 984,300 barrels and 
the 10-year average of 728,200 bar- 
rels. In each of the three eastern 
states—Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Wisconsin—production was below 
last year but above average. In Wash- 
ington and Oregon production was 
above last year and above average. 
No economic abandonment is_indi- 
cated for the 1951 crop. 
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Waste paper conservat 145 
N.C.A. Board urges recognition of essentiality of can- 
ning 217, 218 
NPA staff organization 46, 142, 176, 326 
Office of Defense Mobilization staff organization % 618 
Office of Price Stabilization 
Industry advisory committees 46, 233 
Staff organization 1, 22, $1, ons 
PMA staff organization 8, 150, 167, 177, 196, 264 
Price-wage stabilization 
Capehart adjustment provisions 873, 879, 387, 
396, 401, 404, 407 
CPR 14, 15, 16, wholesalers and retailers 168, 314 


NOTE: Supplements are indicated by “Supp."’ and the date of issuance. 
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2900 
401 
166 
270 
123 
124 
166 
280 
259 
289 
327 
262 
: 266, 291, 882 
15, 156, 181, 
214, 284, 874, 8092 
. 16, 166, 181, 
214 284, 374, 302 
196 
343, 366 
162, 184, 
343, 366, 392 
162, 184, 
343, 866, 392 
24 
q 24, 184, 284 
24, 184, 284 
; 
140 
136, 287 
418 
402 
363 
153 
168 
125 
206 
206 
206 
873 
21 
277 
206 
203 
203 
205 
203 
5, 203 
204 
204 
; 204 
204 
205 
205 
204 
204 
205 
206 
205 
206 
206 
204 
205 
206 
206 
206 
206 
45 
3097 
$14 
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Page 
DEFENSE—Continued 
CPR 22, manufacturers Page 
Applica of 176, 183, 194, 196, 207, 209, FEDERAL SBountTY AGENCY. See Froop AND vRUG 
210, 218, 217, 220, 228, 240, ADMINISTRATION 
Supp. April 267 Supp. May 12; 829, $87 HERMAN, The Qua 
PP. AP Sup: ay ; ’ 
2s ‘alternative for determining celling 104, 406 MAI, GEN. 15, 62, 324 
"$80, 877, 410 FISH AND SHELLPISH 
SR 17, Capehart adjustment 879 North Pacific 413 
om Capehart adjustment provision Tuna standards meeti 121 
CPR 42. PLEISCHMANN, Defense Production Admin- 
Application of 218, 2256, Supp. June 9; 233 ‘istrator....... 251 
Tex Supp. May 26; Supp. June 9 nena CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers 376 
CPR $s, canned vegetables 
Application of 7, July 21; FLORIDA CITRUS ASSOCIATIONS CONSOLIDATE 410 
940, 341, 864, 392, 395, 08, 405, 410 FOOD, CANNED 
Text ‘Supp. July 21; 296, 309, 310, Best protection against bomb contamination 157 
upp. Aug. 28; 870 Consumption of 200, 297 
Int. 1, recalculation of ceilings. . 406 Consumption of processed foods, per capita 380 
SR 1, tomatoes in Delmarva area . $29 Importance in civil defense cited 159 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, standards. See 
SR 4, tomato products 370, 379, 385, 3892 STANDARDS. 
Citrus fruit technolox 15 
SR 7, sweet potatoes in La., Ala., and astes. 396 y 
epring spinach 408 Gross U. 8. aid 164 
cann FOREIGN TRADE 
Application of Foreign investments, census of 228 
us. Meat, imports of, canned. 13 
19, 329, 364, 405 
Text Supp. Aug. 4; 295, 804, 309, 310 Orange juice for Bermuda 265 
PP. 23: 321. 380, 331 Quality and packaging of food products in in Europe 224 
one, tatistical classifications for exports revised 414 
apples and apple p 
CPR 6i, export. pricing 286, 295, 308, 814 
CPR 65, canned salmon . 261, 285 Austria 939 
coupe 233, 241, 336, 364, China 398 
cann aine sardines 
Crop-loss_ allowances 263, 287, 323, 330 concessions on U. 8. tariffs = 
Fair pricing standards 1, 188, 365, 368 Italy 377 
Freight rates in ceiling prices 169, 323 Mexico 140 
Application of 39, 129, 141, 185, 169, Venenuela 200, 838 
‘Supp. Jus; 2: on FREE, WILLIAM A., of 166 
Text . 129, ‘Supp. June 2: FRIELE, H. B., president, Nakat Packing Corp. 304 
i. purchases exempted FRUITS 
. producer-exporters 
SR 16, relief on Texas citrus & ono, 374 
SR 22, closing machine rentals 189 Processed products, production of, 1952 374 
SR 51, interim pricing method 305, 340 Production of 1951 crop 210, 927, 409 
_ SR 85, fresh shelled beans in Maine 410 Standards for preserves, jellies, butter 282 
GOR 2, sales to government 165 Stocks of, canned 386 
GOR 7, decontrol of selected items 385, 410 Wholesale detributor stocks, canned 4, 47, 187, soe 
GOR 10, relief under GCPR 208, 235 192, 222° 258. 289 
GOR 13, temporary ban on rollbacks , 264, 
272, 277, 318 286, 286 
GOR 20, Capehart adjustment provision 396 
GOR 21, Capehart adustment provision 401 G 
egal minimums . GAZELLA, MARTHA, Home Economics Division, N.C.A. 163 
168, 178, 186, #22, Supp. dune 344 GRISSLER, GUS, PMA Administrator 167 
cotutions te, conduston 271, 299, 319 GIBBS & CO., service awards 13 
41, GIBSON, EDWIN T., Defense Production Administen- 
Wage regulations $1, 144, 150, 221, 285 tion 251, 326 
See alao UROISLATION, GOODWIN, ROBERT C., Office of Manpower, 
lriority assistance from PMA 187 Labor Dept. 61 
Ste GORSLINE, G., Secretary, C.M.&8.A. 156 
GRAPE JUICE, standards for, canned 174 
ndustry advisory committees 125, 161, 1 
War clause for salen contract 
.), pack of, cann 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION. See verense. GROCERY TRADE PRACTICE RULES. See renemat 
MICHARBL V., Divester of Price TRADE COM MINSION. 
an, DR. PAUL B., retirement of 193 H 
DURBIN, oat. W. F., appointed chief of supply divi- 
om, 384 HALLER, DR, H. L., appointed assistant chief, BEPQ 148 
HAXTON FOODS, INC., scholarship program 337 
HEINZ, F. C., Vice President, N.C.A. 122, 164, 
E 366, 401, 406 
HBINZ CO., H. J., elects officers 441 
ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY. See varanan. HERRELL, HENRY G., appointed to BEPQ 18 
ELLIOTT, DR. LOUIS D., retirement of 264 HORKAN, MAJ. GEN. GEORGE A., appointed Quarter- 
BSTY, DR. J, RUSSELL, Director, Western Branch Lab- master General oss 
oratory, N.C.A 77, 866, 390 HUTSON, JOHN B., advisor in OPS 31, 278, 386 


NOTE: Supplements are indicated by “Supp.” and the date of issuance. 


Page 


ILLINOIS CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers 
INDIANA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers 
INSECTICIDES 

Hazardous insecticides 

Physiological effect of chemicals applied as insecticides 


and 
Supply of 181, 
Toxicity of 140, 
INSPECTION 
Federal meat grading service 177, 
Fruit and vegetable rates revision 269, 
PMA service covers record volume of foods 
Poultry inspection and grading service 185, 
Shrimp inspection service, fresh and frozen $12, 


IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers 


J 


JAMES, MILTON C., speaker at fishery products con- 
ference 

JANSSEN, WALLACE P., joins FDA 

JOUNSTON, ERIC, ESA Administrator 18, 201, 

JUICES, wholesale distributor stocks, conaet 4, 47, 4g 

192, 222, 268 

KOSCH, COL. LEWIS F., speaker at fishery products 
conference 

KOUBA, CARL W., appointed sales manager, Larsen Co. 

KUNKEL, CHARLES F., retirement of 


L 


LABELING 
Labeling Manual binders 
Labeling Manual issued, N.C.A. 
Labeling program, N.C.A,, review of 
Preference of alternate mandatory term« 
LABOR 


Agricultural labor conference 
Cannery wage rates during 1961 season 
Deferment of essential employees 
Fair Labor Standards Act 

Area of production 

Child labor provisions 

Citrus pulp and waste industry 

Hot goods written assurances 
Farm labor supply program 

See alao URGISLATION, 
Local 


363, 382, 


recruitment essential 
Occupational deferment of reservists, policies for 


Off-duty military personne! 235, 305, 
Wages for tomato picking 
LARRICK, GEORGE P., Deputy Commissioner, FDA 


LEGAL MINIMUMS. See STABILIZA- 
TION. 

LEGISLATION 
Antitrust penalties 
Appropriations 

Agriculture Departmen 


Defense Production Act 307, 
Brand name grade labeling 
Chemical additives in food 106, 
Chemicals in processed foods, use of 8, 27, 29, 106, 
190, 141, 159, 365, 388, 387, 
Defense Production Act 160, 183, 197, 225, 280, 286, 
289, 266, 267, 263, 271, 279, 
286, 397, 319, 923, 345, 963, 
See aleo 
Defense status for agriculture 
Excess profits tax 
Farm labor supply 5, 180, 141, 149, 1656, 168, 175, 
188, 19%, 293, 251, 259, 266, 
See also LABOR. 
Food and Drug codification 
Inspection of business records 
Meeting of competition 30, 182, 
See MEETING OF COMPETITION. 
Parity relationship, study of 
Price support for nonbasic crops 16, 
Priority on steel for food tadentey 
Reciprocal trade agreements act 8, 
Renegotiation &, 16, 27, 120, 149, 


See alao RENBOOTIATION. 
State of the Union message 
War power: act 


NOTE. 


116 
147 


LEWIS, CHARLES A., Container Division, NPA 
LOGANBERRIES, pack of, 1960 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI- ALABAMA VEGETABLE 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, officers 
LUCKS, 


ROY, a California Packing ‘Corp. 


MAnONEY, DR. C. H., Director, Rew Products Bureau, 


319 
MANPOWER. See 
McGOVERN, JOHN F., Green Giant Co. 314, 829 
MEAT 
Imports of, canned 13 
Inspection service 177, 195 
Pack of, canned 9, 24, boy 166, 186, 236, 253, 
276, 343, 375, 394 
TING OF COMPETITION 17 
also LEGISLATION. 
AND CONVENTIONS 
Association of New York State Canners 401, 405 
Association of Pacific Fisheries 344 
Canners League of California 167 
Council] on Research of oll American Meat Institute 157 
Florida Canners Associatio' 865 
Forthcoming 132, 146, 157, 164, 167, 
177, 186, si” ‘ais: 260, 265, 281, 200, 297, 
312, 322, 340, 344, 348, 376, 999, 410 
Georgia Canners Association 401 
Gordon Research Conference on ess and Nutrition 290 
linois Canners 376 
Indiana Canners Assoc 384 
Institute of Food Technolosisis, Maryland section 235 
owa-Nebraska Canners Association gan 
Maine Canners Association 167, 344, 401, 405 
Michigan C s A 182 
Minnesota Canners Association 303, 401 
National Canners Association 
Administrative Council 169, 198, 201, 218, 217, 341 
Board of Directors 126, 161, 169, 193, 
201, 213, 217, 341, 349 
Labeling committee 176, 198, 1 
Plant sanitation course, Western Branch 182 
Statistics committee 175, 198, 201 
Steering committee for OPS operations 373 
War mobilization committee 193, 213, 217, 201, 299 
Washington laboratory advisory committee 341 
National Packaging Exposition, AMA 132 
National Preservers Associat 410 
Northwest Canners Association 154 
Ozark Canners Association 164 
Texas Canners Association 344, 348 
Tidewater Canners Association 171 
Tri-State Packers Association 164 
Utah Canners Association 146 
Virginia Canners Association 146 
Wisconsin Canners Association , 167, 384 
MBHREN, GEORGE L., Office of Price Stabilization . 226, 
278, 393, 405 
METAL CLOSURES 131, 181 
MEYER, FE. A., Chairman, Functional Group. N.C.A, 
Mobilization Committee 29 
MICHIGAN CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
MOLD COUNT SCHOOLS 206 
MUSHROOMS, standards for, canned. 120, 133, 166 
MYERS, G. O., joins Comstock Canning Corp. 376 
NATIONAL-AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS 
ASSOCIATION, officers 123 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Administrative Council 
Meetings of 169, 193, 201, 213, 217, 341 
Members 203 
Board of Directors 
Actions, resolutions, 125, 218 
Meetings | 125, oral, 169, 193, 201, 213, 217, 341, 349 
Member» 122, 202 
Buildings. BUILDING, WESTMRN BRANCH. 
Ry-laws mail 31a 
Canners Directory, 1961 48, 145, 161, 155, 255 
Claims Division 
Successful conclusion of suit 400 
Committees. See COMMITTERS. 
Convention, 1961 
Added chemicals session 102-114 
Attendance awa ; 7 
Attendance record, C.M.4@3.A 270 
C.M.48.A. resolution death of Frank E. Gorrell 124 
Canning problems 77-102 
Cherry pie baking x 7 


Supplements ore indicated by ‘Supp.’ and the dete of issuance. 
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175 
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129 
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188 
872 
188 
182 
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265 
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Page 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION—Continued 
Convention issue, 43rd 49-126 
Convention p 
Fishery products conference . 116-119 
Home town papers at airline ticket office............. 20 
National Preservers agente. . 27 
Proceedings of 
Raw products conferences............. 15, 120 
orts. See REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS. 
Schedule and program.......... % 6, 14, 26, 34, 86, 41, 42 
Special Convention appearances 128 
Special procurement session ..... 75-76 
peeches. See ADORESSES, ARTICLES AND 
Telephone directory 5, 48 
Tomato products standards meeting . ; 7 
War mobilization conference 52-65 
Convention, 1962 
Program and schedule of events 401, 403, 406, 415, 416 
reservations 329 
Speakers $93, 405 
Train schedule 414 
Early canner directories donated to N.C.A, library 277 
Financial report, 1950, mailed 211 
Home Economics Division 
Educational materials for teachers and students 879, 398 
Staff attends professional meetings 362 


Information Division 
INFORMATION 


Schedule of issuance 


Labeling Research Division 
Labeling Manual binders 363, 382, 
Labeling Manual issued 
Preference of alternate mandatory terms 
Review of labeling program 
Laboratories, Research 
Annual report of the, mailed 
Mobile field laboratory 225, 
Plant sanitation courses, Western Bran 
on laboratory 192, 242, 
New members... 10, 26, se 179, 199, 265, 
$12, 342, 


Officers 
Rules of Arbitration reprinted 
Secretary's annual report mailed 
Statistics Division 
Fruit peek bulletin, 1960 
Vexetable pack bulletin, 1950 
NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, officers 
NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, officers 
NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, officers 
NATIONAL PRESERVES ASSOCIATION 
Convention agenda 
Meeting of 
Officers 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY. Sce omrenae. 
NEW JERSEY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers 


NEW YORK AnD ASSO.- 
CIATION, INC., officers .. 

NORTHWEST CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers 

NORTHWEST PACKERS AND GROWERS, INC., officers 

SALMON CANNERS ASSOCIATION, of- 
cers... 


NUTRITION 
Vitamin C requirement for tomato juice, AMA 


OBITUARIES 


Brennan, Edward M. 
Brewer, Frank E. .. 
Caldwell, Charles Carroll 
Douthitt, Frank W. 
Foreman, William J. 
Gorrell, Frank E. 
Larsen, Sr., Donald F. 
Lyons, Irving F. 
Mount, John Wilson 


Sanborn, Ralph E. 
Sewell, Oscar T. 


166 
Al, 49-126 


1 
4i4 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION. See verense. 
OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION. See verense. 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers. 

OKRA, pack of, canned 

OLD GUARD SOCIBRTY, officers 
OLNEY, B. C., retirement of 
ORANGES. See crravs. 


OZARK CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers 
PEAS 
Black eye, pack of 
Green 
Pack of, canned . 335, 
Pack reporting forms, 1961 
Production, crop. See STATIsTics. 
Pure of, canned, USDA 266, 
Shipments of, canned 24, 187, 162, 184, 
14, 248, 874, 
Stocks of, canned 24, 187, 162, 184, 
214, 248, 374, 
PEACHES 
Pack of, canned 
Pure of, canned, USDA 201, 
Research On. 
Ship of, ed 24, 137, 162, 214, 
Stocks of, canned 24, 137, 162, 214, 243, 
PEARS 
Shipments of, canned 24, 137, 162, 214, 
Standards for, canned 336, 
Stocks of, canned 24, 187, 162, 214, 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers 


PHERIS, COL. W. E., speaker at Canners Convention 
PIMIENTOS 

Pack of 

Production, crop. See sTatiatics. 
PINEAPPLE 


Juice, standards for, canned 315, 
Standards for, canned $16, 
Standa hearings 


Standards meeting 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF HAWAI, 


POT 


Sweet 
Pack of 
Production, crop. 
Standards for 
White, pack of 
POULTRY 
Inspection and 
Pack of, cann 48, 
PROCESSED APPLES INSTITUTE, INC., officers 


PROCESSING 


See STATISTICS, 
136, 216, 


rading service 186, 
; 166, 214, 


Antibiotics, food preservation with 06, oe ies. 
Recommended processes 
Spinach 
PROCUREMENT 
Beans, snap, canned 302, 311, 
Buyer-seller rel hip bet QMC and canners 
Canner groups recommendations 
Cherries, RSP, canned, USDA 266, 291, 
Cooperation with QMC 151, 
Defense contracting authority. 
Defense order appeals board—-DFO 4 
Field buyers for QMC 3, 212, 
Foods for Formosa, canned $78, 
Invitations for bids 
Army 27, 186, 199, 228, 276, 
1, 289, 311, 392, 
Veterans Administration 8, 27, 144, 199, 215, 223, 
1, 289, 203, 311, 324, 340, 
Orange juice, concentrated, USDA 
Peas, green, canned, USDA 266, 


NOTE: Supplements ore indicated by ‘Supp.’ and the date of issuance. 


Page 
OBITUARIES—Continued 
Summers, Stran....... 882 
Tenneson, Sr., John T.. .. 290 
Topping, Brig. Gen. A, D. ’ 7 
Wagner, Col. Clifford 3 
White, Dr. Ward Benjamin ‘ ov 
White, William H. 160 
807 
411 
214 
123 
$12 
136 
185 
331 
1 
Bind 
Convention iasue 291 
Index 
304 
399 
935 394 
261 
41 182 
i 
402 
262 
397 243 
202 391 
236 243 
337, 397 
263 
263 405 
188 281 
289 
384 
882 
382 
27 382 
410 121 
123 
269 
164 
410 . in 
156 ot 
136 
136 
376 
216 
Argall, Leland 8. 290 326 
Bones, George A. 195 254 
41 
397 
196 292 
236 46 
267 280 
215 
399 
196 
$18 
307 418 
Rohwer, Dr. 8. A. 136 
Royal, Harold K. 211 s02 
160 413 


PROCUREMENT—Continued 
eanned, USDA 291, 
of OQMG 
ed foods, Army 21, 76, 76, 126, 
182, 169, 170, 171, 176, 
Set-asides 

Fruitse—DFO 2, 80 2 Supp. May 26; 149, 161, 169, 
176, 180, 218, 286, 291, 
Release from 345, 379, 
Vegetables—-DFO 2, 80 1 Supp. April 21; 149, 161, 
69, 178, 176, 180, 191, 198, 277, 

Table of food companion for the armed forces 
Tomatoes, canned, US 


Tomato products, USDA 
Walsh-Healey exemption 
203, 200, 302, 323, 324, 


See aleo DEFENSE; LEGISLATION ; RENBOOTIATION. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION. 
See DEFENSE; PROCURBMENT. 


PROMOTION. See Pusticiry. 
PUBLICATIONS 
Best service from food cans 
Canning Trade Almanac, 1961 
Crops in peace and war 
Food broker directory 
Guidebook to merchandising 
Pack bulletins, 1960, N.C.A. 
Railroad carloading 
Rulea of Arbitration, N.C.A. 
Use of canned foods in emergency feeding, N.C.A. 


405, 


PUBLICITY 

Beans, canned, uses of 182, 281, 

Can opener, importance $33, 

Canned foods civil defense 

Canned fruit products uses 

Canned junior foods featured 

Cherries, canned, featured 40, 

Corned beef hash featured 

Cranberry sauce, canned, recipes for 147, 288, 

Desserts from canned fruits 159, 362, 

Dr. Dunbar pays tribute to Mr. Gorrell 

Fish recipes, canned, featured 147, 167, 216, 238, 

206, 383, 337, 

Foods, canned, featured 10, 15, 182, 147, 200, 2156, 
231, 232, 206, 333, 336, 378, 398, 

Fruits, canned, featured 281, 362, 

Fruit juices, canned, featured 281, 

Jelly and conserve made from canned fruit 

Lunch-box meals $20, 

Meat, canned, featured 

Mushrooms featured 

N.C.A. building selected one of 100 best offices 

N.C.A, home economist featured 

N.C.A. home economist quoted on canned foods 

N.C.A. laboratory cited 

N.C.A. laboratory facilities 

N.C.A. on television 

N.C.A. publication listed 167, 


N.C.A. recipe book 40, 


Peas, canned, feature on 

Peaches, canned, featured 

Pears, canned, featured 

Pie recipes using canned foods 40, 
President Barnes interview broadcasted 

Shortcakes using canned f 
Soups, canned, uses of 
Tomatoes, canned, feature on 
Tomatoes, canned, recipes using 
Temato juice, canned, recipes using 40, 
Vegetables, canned, featured 562, 


PUMPKIN 
Shipments of 
Stocks of 


147, 169, 215, 238, 


PUTNAM, ROGER LOWELL, ESA Administrator 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS. See rrocunsmenr. 


RAW PRODUCTS 
Geter measurements of 


li 


and p 
Fruit fly contval. Oriental 
Hawaiian quarantine 
Hazardous 
Insect cont 
Insecticides fungicides, production of 


$11, 
218, 228, 288, 239, 257, 


342 


RAW PRODUCTS—-Continued 
Insecticides toxicity 
Performance on grower con 
Physiological effect of 

and fungicides 

RENEGOTIATION 
See aleo ULRGISLATION. 

REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
A practical pm control program for corn 
Added al problem as related to 4 the 

Dietetic packs in the nutritional program 

Effect of sterilization temperatures on color of tomato 


juice 

Fertilizers in relation to food com “with subel 

N.C.A. experimental program wi 

aspects of low-sodium 

— in't the application of  atistetios to food proc- 

Problems in a pest control program for the canning 
industry 

Problems in the processing of fruits 

Progress in food production and the protection of the 
public health 

Radiations and their application in food processing 

Results of studies on the preservative action of anti- 
biotics in processed f 

Role of special analytical taste in special investigational 
work and in troubles 

Some factors in preventing , SE of canned meat 
products 

See aleo ADORESSES, ARTICLES AND SPEECHES, 
RESEARCH 

Activities of co-op processors 

Agricultural research policy 

Apple juice concentrate, frozen, development of 

Citrus cannery waste 

Cold storage 

Deciduous fruits and tree nuts 

Food and nutrition group meets with USDA officials 

Fruit precooling research 

High level farm production . 

Research work of USDA reviewed 

Stored products insect control 

Sugar, dextrose and corn sirup, study on, USDA 

RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT 
Annual report 
Citrus research program 


RICE, WAYNE E., speaker at fishery products conference 


ROHWER, §. A., appointment of, ARA 
See also OBITUARIRG, 


SANBORN, RALPH E., retirement of 
See alao OBITUARIRG. 


SAUERKRAUT, bulk, stocks of 16, $11, 

SHRIMP INSPECTION SERVICE, fresh and frozen 312, 

PRACTICE RECOMMENDATION, revision 


; 16, 152, 164, 11, 145, 403, 


45, 


SKUCE, WALTER C., National Production Authority 
SMALL, ROBERT J,, Container Division, NPA 


SMITH, Seana R., Director, Home Economics Divi- 
sion, 28, 123, 159, 276, 401, 


SMITH, 9 ~ speaker at Canners Convention 5, 55, 76, 


SPINACH 
Pack of, canned 
Production, crop. See sTaTistics, 
Standards for, frozen 


SQUASH 


Shipments of 
Stocks of 
STANDARDS 

Agriculture, U. 8. Department of 

penne. dry edible 
and 

ima, canned 
Beets, canned 
Blueberries, canned 
Broccoli 


Carrots, frozen 

Cherries, sulfured 

Cranberry sauce, canned 
Grape juice, canned 

Orange marm 

Peas, field and blackeye, frozen 
Pears, cann 

Potatoes, sweet 

Spinach, frozen 


176, 


178, 


canned 237, 


336, 
186, 216, 
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872 
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11 
78 
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147 
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184 
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266 
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135, 164 
. 869 
196 
raw tomatoes 383, 4! 136 
23 174 
229 136, 237 
| 
1 
181 266 


1951 Annual index 


Page 
STANDARDS—Continued 
Federal Security Agency—FDA 

Corn, canned 230, 244, 285 
Fruit preserves, jellies, butters eaten 
‘Imitation jam,’ Supreme Court decision 161, 218 
Label declaration of a protein hydrolyzates 
Liquid in canned toma 237, 267, 298, 
Mold count of tomato AR statement of policy on 
Mushrooms, canned 20, 133, 
Pineapple and pineapple juice, canned 316, 


Tomatoes, canned 


STATISTICS, FOOD 
Cherries, sour, production of 
fruit production... 
ption of pr ed foods, per capita 
on progress . 236, 
Expenditures for new plant and equipment 
Farm income 
Food stock position, canned 
Foods, consumption of, canned 200, 
Pack 
Apples 9, 166, 162, 
Apple juice 
Applesauce 9, 166, 
Apricots 
Asparagus 
Baby food 
Beans, green and wax 48, 
Beans, lima 
Beets 


Blackberries 

Blueberries 

Boysenberries 

Carrots 

Carrots and peas 

Cherries, RSP 

Cherries, sweet 343, 
Chili sauce 


Cranberry sauce 

Greens 

Loganberries 

Meat. 9, 24, 136, 166, , 236, 
263, 269, 276, 322, sas; 376, 

Okra 


Peas, black eye 
Peas, green 335, 
Peaches 
Pimientos 
Potatoes, sweet 
Potatoes, white , 
Poultry 48, 156, 214, 
Spinach 178, 
Strawberries 
Succotash 
Succotash, triple 
Tomatoes 24, 
Tomato catsup 
Tomato pulp 
Vexetables, mixed 
Youngberries 

Pack and stock statistics in relation to set-asides 

Pea pack reporting forms, 1951, N.C.A. 

Preserving industry survey, Commerce Dept. 

Production, crop 


All crops 383, 409, 
Asparagus 
Beans, green and wax 173, 262, 269, 301, 326, 
Beans, lima 200, 268, 326, 347, 386, 392, 
Beets 186, 269, 326, 347, 
Cabbage for kraut 173, 269, 302, $27, 
‘orn 174, 262, 301, 326, 347, 
Cucumbers for pickles 185, 262, 386, 
Peas, green 158, 214, 262, 268, 284 
Pimientos 214, 268, $27, 
Potatoes, sweet 
Spinach 9, 158, 386, 392, 
Suggested 1951 acreages 
Tomatoes 184, 269, 302, 326, 347, 
Production of 1961 fruit crop 270, 
Shipments 
Apples, canned 166, 184, ty 262, 311, 348, 366, 402 
Applesauce, canned 156, 184, , 262, 311, 348, 366, 402 
Apricots, canned 24, 166, 162, 184, 214, 
43, 343, 366, 392 
Asparagus, canned 24, 166, 374 
Baby food, canned 24, 136, 162, 184, 214, 
243, 284, 322, 334, 366, 392 
Beans, green and wax, canned 48, 146, 162, 184, 
214, 262, 284 
Beans, lima, canned , 223, 322 
Beets, canned 166, 223, 289 
Carrots, canned 166, 223, 289 
Cherries, RSP, canned 15, 187, 166, 181, 


214, 236, 284, 374, 392 


STATISTICS—Continued 

Cherries, sweet, canned 24, 187, 162, 184, 
214, 248, 348, 366, 
Chili sauce : 24, 184, 
Corn canned 4, 24, 187, 
Peas, green, canned 24, 187, 162, 184, 
4, 248, 374, 
Peaches, canned 24, 187, 162, 214, 
Pears, canned 24, 187, 162, 214, 

Pumpkin 

Squash 

Tomatoes, canned 40, 187, 162, 184, 214, 243, 
Tomato catsup 24, 184, 
an juice, canned 24, 187, 162, 184, 214, 248, 
Apples, canned . _ 9, 156, 184, 231, 262, 311, 348, 366, 
Applesauce, canned 9, 156, 184, 281, 262, 
S11, 343, 366, 
Apricots, canned 24, 187, 166, 162, 184, 
Baby food, canned 24, 162, 184, 214, 243, 
Beans, green and wax, canned 48, 146, ry ~ 
Beans, lima, canned 137, 223, 
Beets, canned 166, 223, 
Carrots, canned 166, 228, 
Cherries, RSP, canned 1h, 187, 166, 181, 
214, 236, 284, 874, 
Cherries, sweet, canned 24, 137, 162, 184, 
214, 243, 348, 366, 
Chili sauce 24, 184, 
Corn, canned 4, 24, 187, 162, 184,214, 
248, 284, 311, . 
Fruits, canned 380, 
Peas, green, canned 24, 137, 162, 184, 214, 
243, 374, 
Peaches, canned 24, 187, 162, 214, 243, 
Pears, canned 24, 137, 162, 214, 

Pumpkin 
auerkraut, bulk 16, Sil, 
Tomatoes, canned 40, 187, 162, 184, 214, 243, 
Tomato catsup ; 24, 184, 
Tomato juice, canned 24, 187, 162, 184, 214, 243, 
Vegetables, canned 366, 380, 
Wholesale ‘distributor 4, 47, 187, 162, 
92, 222, 268, 

Supply 

iby food, canned 24, 186, 162, 184, 214, 


248, 284, 322, 334, 366, 
Tomatoes, per capita consumption, canned 


STEVENSON, A. E., Nicholas Appert medalist 
oe. HOWARD L., Division of 


pack of, 1950 
SUBSIDIES 

Oranges 
SUGAR 


Domestic quota cut 
Increase in quota 
Requirements of, 1952 


SUMMERS, JR., CHARLES G., officers 


T 


TAXES 
Amortization, See 
Corporate incore 44, 327, 
Excess profits 18, 44, 
New York State truck mileage 
Soft drink law, Ohio 
TAYLOR, HENRY P., past President, N.C.A. 
TECHNOLOGY 


Tenderometer standardizing method 
TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 


TIN 
Differential coated electrolytic tin plate 
International agreement on 
International situation 
Tin situation 
Bolivia 
Malaya 377, 


TOMATOES 
Catsu 
Pack of 
Shipments of ‘ 184, 
Stocks of Hy 184, 


NOTE: Supplements are indicated by “Supp.” and the dete of issuance. 


243 
184 


- 
& 


nw 


3 385 


‘ 
Page 
392 
284 
402 
304 
Cort 
381 
381 
313 
9 
124 
officer 164 
408 
877 
387 
339 
392 
niess tin can project 41 
See aleo DEFENSE 
24 
284 
2R4 
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TOMATOES—Continued 
Color measurements of raw tomatoes 


Juice 
Ship ts of, ed 24, 137, 162, 184, 214, 
Stocks of, canned 24, 187, 184, 
Vitamin © requirements for, AMA . 

Liquid in canned tomatoes, FSA 237, 

M count, FDA statement of 

Pack of, canned 

Paste and puree, purchase of, USDA... 

Per capita consumption of, canned. 

Production, crop. See sTaTiatica. 

Pulp, pack of 

Purchase of, canned, USDA ; 

Shipments of, canned 40, 187, 162, 184, 


Stocks of, cann 40, 187, 162, 184, 214, 


§ 


- 


7, 
243, 


TORREY, HAROLD J., resignation from Comstock Can- 


ning Corp. 
TRAPFPIC 


Car Service Order 878, text of Supp. June 16 
160, 318 


Freight rate increase: . 
ICC general permits, text of ‘ 
Minimum carloading requirements 156, 169, 174, 
3, Supp. June 16; 
7, 258, 271, 
Railroad carloading pamphlet 
Shipping weights on invoices 
TRIGG, RALPH §&., PMA and DPA 78, 167, 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, officers 
TURNER, B. L., Comstock Canning Corp. 


UTAH CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers 


267 
179, 
239, 
334, 


Vv 


VALENTINE, ALAN, resignation of, ESA 
VAUGHN, W. E., American Can Co. 
VEGETABLES 


Army procurement plan. See PROCUREMENT. 
nspection rates 


canned 380, 
Wholevole distributor stocks, canned 4, 47, 187, 162, 
192, 222, . 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, invitations for bids. See 
PROCUREMENT. 


VIRGINIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers 


vouises, JR., FRANK A., appointed chief of FDA Food 
v 


WAGE REGULATIONS, See omrense; 
WALSH-HEALEY EXEMPTION, See raocunement. 
WASTE DISPOSAL, cannery waste treatment . 
WILLIAMS, DONALD A., new soll conservation chief 
WISCONSIN CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers 
WOODBURY AWARD 


Y 


YOUNG GUARD SOCIETY, officers 
YOUNGBERRIES, pack of, 1950 


NOTE: Supplements ore indicated by ‘Supp."’ and the dete of issuance. 


" 
243, 
> 259, 274 
ail, 
Sta 
284 
234 23 
47 289 
295, 398 391 ; 
410 363 
48 
SSCs 136 211 


* 
4 


